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BY BROWN AYRES. 


T is no part of my object in the following 
| brief consideration of this question to 
enter into any prolonged comparison of the 
relative advantages of the languages and the 
sciences in a scheme of education; on the 
other hand, I wish to be distinctly under- 


stood as advocating an arrangement of | 


studies that will tend to give the breadth as 
well as depth of scholarship that should 
characterize the educated man of the pres- 
ent day. Nevertheless, I believe that I 
can say, without a fear of contradiction by 


any well-informed critic, that the study of | 


language, as such, and of related subjects, 
undoubtedly occupies too prominent a place 
in our present educational schemes. Science 
is only just now beginning to be given some- 
thing like her proper place in “the educa- 
tional world; not only the science that 
deals with the physical universe in which 
we live, but also the science that investi- 
gates the workings of life, and, even in the 
languages and records of the past, shows us 
the hand of God working always in the line 
of progress. 

It is pertinent to the matter in hand to 
inquire what is, or should be, the true aim 
of education. I think all will agree that 
the formation of true manhood—moral, in- 
tellectual and physical—should be its high- 
est aim; and the educator that takes the 
highest view of his profession will keep this 
aim always before him, and will not allow 


himself to be drawn aside from it by any 
considerations of imaginary practical bene- 
fit, no matter under what attractive guise 
they may present themselves to him. I 
would not be understood as discouraging 
the study of practical affairs—far from it 

but, fortunately, those things that are the 
most truly practical are capable of being 
made to fall most perfectly into line with 
our highest aim. A man is something more 
than a mere money-maker. He isa man, 
made in the image of God, and our duty as 
educators is to develop this latent imags 
until it shall show forth as a worthy speci- 
men of the Creator’s handiwork. 

When once we are agreed upon what 
should be the object of education, it should 
not take us long to decide upon what should 
be its method. Fortunately, God 
a revelation of this method in every child 
that is born into the world. It takes but 
little observation of a busy child to see that 
His method is a method of observation and 
experiment, and the ceaseless activity and 
unflagging interest show how thoroughly it 
is adapted to the needs of the unfolding 
intellect. Nature is the school in which the 
little one begins its studies, and Nature is 
the school in which it should go on. As 
simple as this seems, it is remarkable how 
little it isappreciated. It has been well said 
that the laws of Nature are the thoughts of 
God. Strange that men should ever weigh 
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the thoughts of God aguinst the thoughts 
men! It is truly surprising to see the aj 
thy of most men in regard to a knowledg 
of Nature. In the words of Herbert Spe 
cer: ‘* Men who would blush if caught say 
ing Iphigenia instead of Iphigenza, or wor 


} 
i 
esent as an insult any imputation of 1g 


rance respecting the fabled labor 
fabled demi-god, show not the 
shame in confessing that they do not 
where the Eustachian tubes are, what 
actions of the spinal cord, what is 


mal rate of pulsation, or how the lu 
inflated! While anxious that thei 
should .be well up in the superstition 
two thousand years ago, they care n 
they should be taught anything ab 
structure and functions of their own 
nay, would even disapprove of any 
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INSECT LIVES.—VII. 
CONCLUDING PAPER OF THE SERIES. 
BY JULIA P. BALLARD. 


HAVE been April-fooled several times 

within the last hour. Not by a person ; 
but by a moth—my beautiful rosy Dryo- 
campa. It was no April fool, but a very 
pleasant surprise, its coming out this April 
morning after its long, sound sleep, never 
once moving, in the black, ring-notched 
chrysalis, since it went into it-on the twenty- 
sixth of last August. A beautiful little crea- 
ture it is, especially the under wings, which 
look, more than any thing else, like a stray 
rose-tinted sea-shell, such as one sometimes 
finds, nearly transparent, and almost as flat 
as a rose petal. 

I was trying to sketch it, and it would 
stay so perfectly still that I would think, 
‘* Now, I shall have a good chance!’’ and 
lo! when one wing, or the crested head, 
was half drawn, away it would fly. Recap- 
tured, I would begin again, and with the 
same success as before; so that when I had 
about six half-finished sketches, in as many 
different positions, I remembered it was the 
first of April, and quietly put it under glass, 
until the picture was secured. 

There are but two colors, rose and yellow. 
The upper wings deeply bordered with rose, 
behind, and broad epaulettes of the saine 
color. The under body and feet are rose 
color, also, and sthere is the faintest hint of 
rose on the under wings, which are studi- 
ously kept out of sight. All the rest isa 
bright yellow. The head is tufted, and the 
eyes are set so far under in front as not to 
show, unless you peer under the tuft, where 
you see them, black and round, close to his 
little front feet. There is a triangle of yel- 
low, bordered with red, between them, and 
a little triangular tuft of the same color at 
the base of each of the delicate antenne. 
Much of the time when the moth is at rest 
these antennze are completely hidden, by 
lying back close along the edge of the front 
wings (like those of the Quinguemaculata), 
so that you would be quite apt at first to 
think he had none. They have about thirty 
joints, as near as one can count them when 
in such constant vibration, as they are pretty 
sure to be when in sight. He will keep per- 
fectly still two hours at a time (if you are 
not attempting to take his picture), then 
fly about wildly for two or three minutes, 

and then for hours remain immovable, as if 
dead. This one prefers to stand showing 
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but three feet—two on one side, and one on 
the other—and no coaxing draws out ‘the 
shy foot. The under wings are kept out of 
sight, except a little margin in front, near 
the head, which shows a small crescent of 
faint rose color below the upper wings. The 
antenne of the female moth are simple, like 
a little strand of beads, while those of the 
| male are spined, being larger, as are those 
| of all male moths. The only other moth 
| of this kind which I have seen went into 
the chrysalis state in the summer (July 5, 
1877), and came out the last of the same 
month (July 27th), perfecting in that time 
the work, which—however soon completed, 
in the fall caterpillar—remains out of sight 
nearly half a year. Harris, in the descrip- 


tion of the Rosy Dryocampa, says, ‘‘ The 
caterpillar is unknown to me,’’ and I have 
not seen it described elsewhere. ‘The two 


which I had (one of Which I watched 
through the change into the chrysalis) were 
taken from beneath the maple tree, and 
were nearly ready for their change. ‘They 
do not spin any cocoon, nor attach them- 
selves to the glass (like the caterpillar of the 
Danais and also of the Asterias, and others), 
but work off the caterpillar skin—the chry- 
salis first appearing of rather a bright green 
or yellowish color, and soon becoming quite 
black. 

The summer chrysalis would move, when 
touched (advancing on the paper with a 
peculiar gliding motion, by means of the 
toothed edges of the rings); but the winter 
one was never seen to move a hair’s breadth. 
The caterpillar has twelve rings, is a pale 
pea-green, and striped lengthwise (which 
gives it a somewhat checkered appearance) 
in narrow stripes of a little deeper shade of 
green. The head isa russet-brown color, 
and there are two soft black horns on the 
second ring about one-third of an inch in 
length. The under side of the two rings 
before the last are a purplish-brown, edged 
all along with short, black spines. There 
are a few short, black spines on the last two 
rings, and the V-shaped tail is edged also 
with a border of them, as also isa line along 
each side of the body. ‘There are minute 
black warts symmetrically arranged about 
each ring, about five on each. It is curious 
to compare a butterfly or caterpillar either 
with another or with some written descrip- 
tion, and notice the exactness of repetition 
in spot, spine, and marking of every sort. 
In writing as minute a description of a cer- 
tain caterpillar as could be given from 
counting both spots and spines,, 1 was 








pleased to find afterward a printed descrip- 
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tion answering count for count. Ther 
not always the same similarity in their c 
coons, as they will accommodate themsel 
to circumstances rather than 
idea of building their home. 
phemus will always draw leaves 


h 


a graceful manner about his cocoon; bi 


one, from whom I took his supply of leavy 
when about to spin, made his cocoon w 
out it. It is true he was the only one 
several which I had who died in his cocoo 
whether from mortification th hi 
obliged to deviate from his usual pla 
never learned. But the chrysalid 
from some malformation) seem to 


(exe 


} 
t . 
rye 


actly similar as the moths and cater] 
rHE SATURNIA IO. 
The handsome Indian yellow 
turnia Io, was one I learned 
Finding a beautiful moth of th 
fence, one evenfhg at 
him with delight, but with no 


twlll 


his name or from what sort of 
caterpillar he had come. After 
him some days, I found him one 
apparently dead. ‘Touching 

ing him along, even with a pens 

no sign of life, and he was carefull 
r several other 
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in a box containin 
While reading in t 


he same room 
} } ai 
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g 
ing, I was startled by 
which, as I was alone, was a little ann 
at first, but soon I perceived 


from the direction of a box « 


UY anh Ul 


sure enough, my Saturnia lo, 


dead, hac 
particular moth in the 


most unceremonious 


taken occasion 


to its entire satisfaction, if not 

none of the other had been pu 

to say buried) alive. Some d 

were detached from poor victims ul 
this unmercifully swift 

1d before the Io could be 
ferred to solitary confinement, 


return 


ght confusion out of order in the 
undesirable manner possible. 

So began my acquaintance with 
the latter part of the followin 
caterpillar was given me by a frie! 
kind I had not seen before, and 
hers like him. They 


tween two and three inches 


fo 


found two ot 


light pea-green color. The 

were each starred with a cluster of gree 
spines, tipped with a dark purple, looking 
almost black. These were sharp and thorn 
like. A line of purple brown ran along tl 


lower part of ear h side, bordered on the 
lower edge with yellow. The hinder prop 
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On the last day of winter (February 28, 
1878) one of the covered cradles opened, 
and a beautiful female moth came out, just 
such an one as had made the bustling expe- 
dition among the box of specimens in the 
fall. On the third of March the single co- 
coon opened, and a male Saturnia Io ap- 
peared. It is of a deep Indian yellow, with 
the fore wings obliquely marked with -pur- 
plish red, and a number of spots on each, 
close together, near the middle of the wing, 
which have been thought to resemble the 
letters A H, and which, with a little help 
of the imagination, do look more like those 
letters than any thing else. His mate is 
much darker, with less of the yellow and 
more of the brown and purple. 
the letters A H, there is a three-scalloped 
spot of rich, deep brown, edged with gray. 
The head isa rich snuff-brown, very velvety, 
and the handsome, velvety feet are of the 
same rich color. The other half of the 
double cocoon remained unopened. 

After writing the above, it was my curious 
good fortune to find seven of these large 
caterpillars on one blade of Indian corn. 
There was not another to be found in the 
small field, and how these had chanced to 
congregate in such camp-meeting array was 
a mystery. They are ‘‘ processionary’’ 


caterpillars, and although I had read this, 


I should not have realized it but for the cu- 
rious sight which having so many at once 
afforded me. After they had been put under 
a large glass, it was a new and amusing 
sight to watch them march around—one 
lengthened, mossy line of green, all touch- 


ing one another and walking as fast as if | 


quite alone. They preferred the green 
leaves of the corn to any others which they 
are said to like and will eat. One after an- 
other they made their seven cocoons, and 
lay through the winter just passed, sidé by 
side, a little hamlet of sleepers—houses so 
still and apparently unoccupied as to have 
suggested a ‘‘ Deserted Village,’’ but whose 
occupants I knew were onl waiting to sur- 
prise me on some coming ‘vring morning 
with a regular Chestnut Street parade, 

And the spring opening has come. Three 
of the sleepers have left their black, move- 
less, chrysalid homes. One has lived his 
little life, and two rich, brown and purple 
ones are in a box near me (March 31, 1879). 
One of them has just made a pretty picture 
by flying upon a fresh, light-green blade of 
Indian corn (planted in my room expressly 
for their pleasure), almost, but not quite, 
too frail, in its-own forced and _ tender 
growth, to support his swinging and flutter- 


Instead of | 
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ing little body. . The corn was not for them 
to eat, as these moths may be classed among 
the tongueless ones, nor could they get any 
good from the green blades, had they ever 
so long a tongue. But if it were June, .and 
they were in the corn-field, there they would 
deposit their eggs for the future star-moss 
caterpillars—more than two dozen of which, 

rather large, and of a clear, golden yellow, 

are now ina box, with a leaf of the corn 
for any possible coming need. 

The pupa is black throughout, so that 
there is no change in it to indicate the com- 
ing of the moth, as is the case in so many 
of the brown or other lighter colored pupe. 
The rings, however, become a little wider 
apart, and the spaces a little clearer, per- 
haps, between them. The end of the pupa, 
opposite the head, when looked at with a 
microscope, is drawn in a little curiously, 
reminding one of the peculiarly pretty bud 
of the laurel blossom. 

Another cocoon has since opened (April 

1879), and a beautiful lemon-yellow and 
variegated male Io has shaken out his beau- 
tiful wings, handsomer in his light spring 
suit than any of the others. 


SILVER GRAY. 


Standing on the heart of a blush rose, 
with his richly-shaded, silvery wings flutter- 
ing over its soft petals, my Quinguemaculata 
moth makes a fine picture. His wings are 
spread just enough to show five orange 
spots encircled with black, which ornament 
each side of his body and give him his 
name. But the back of his head, between 
the shoulders, is his chief beauty. It \s a 
rich, soft gray, curiously and regularly wa- 
tered with black and white wavy lines. Of 
his six legs the last two pair are branched 
with three delicate spines. The eyes are 
very large and velvety black. The antennz 
are not feathered, as are those of the Poly- 
phemus moth, but many-jointed, tubular, 
and finely-pointed at the tip. 
These antennze are about an 

length, and usually lie back close to the 
side of the body, seeming to form a corded 
edge to the upper wings, the points lying 
just under the wing. You would at first say 
he had no antennz ; but watch him a little, 
and they will soon be very apparent. The 
tongue is four or five inches in length, but 
when coiled, looks like a small wheel set 
between two feathery side-pieces. When 
freed from his chrysalis, his first care seemed 
to be for this long, slender tongue, which 
had been so specially cared for, during the 
chrysalis state, in its curious, pitcher-handle 


inch in 
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ing, I could never turn the machine without 
its creaking painfully ; and whenever I ap- 
plied my leathern implement to a child’s 
palm, I was immediately conscious of a 
thrill, as of electricity, that ran from my 
finger-tips to the very centre of my nervous 
system: and sometimes, after the perform- 
ance of such an ordinary act of duty, I 
would find myself standing before my 
pupils with a heightened color upon my 
face, and a tingling in my ears; and to a 
looker-on I should have appeared as one 
ashamed of having done some questionable 
deed. 

Finding all my efforts unavailing to work 
smoothly and noiselessly my mechanical en- 
gine of instruction, I at length relinquished 
it altogether; and it has been now standing 
for years in a side-room adjoining my place 
of business, and is covered over with cob- 
webs, and rusted at the juncture of the 
stone and handle. 

To supply the place of its simple mechan- 
ism, I brought to bear upon my pupils all 
the moral and intellectual means at my dis- 
posal. I spared myself neither in the mat- 
ter of time nor trouble in my endeavors to 
educe the dormant faculties of my charges ; 
and enjoying as I did for many years a bod- 
ily health impervious to fatigue, and having 
a keen sympathy with boyhood, I succeeded 
more and more, until I almost ceased at 
length to regret the disappearance of my 
gerund-stone. 

jut the more I gave satisfaction to my- 
self, the less I gave satisfaction to the ma- 
jority of my so-called patrons—the guar- 
dians of my young pupils. From time to 
time, when I was indulging in a dream of 
appreciated toil, | heard complaints being 
circulated by such as were favorers of mech- 
anism in instruction. Pupils, in whose pro- 
gress I had begun to take a keen interest, 
were from time to time removed without a 
word of explanation or the civility of a 
farewell. ‘‘ They were not grounded,’’ said 
these waggish but unmannerly guardians ; 
meaning all the while, ‘‘ They were not 

ground.’ 

I had almost begun to despair of my sys- 
tem, and to think that I had mistaken my 
calling; and was casting about my eyes for 
some honest trade to which I might appren- 
tice myself, when one afternoon my class 
was honored with a lengthened visit from a 
gentleman of acknowledged rank and worth 
and judgment. After the lesson was over, 
I complained to this distinguished visitor 
that my system of conveying instruction, as 

being natural and philosophic, was popu- 
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larly considered a more difficult one for a 
pupil than the ancient turning of a piece of 
mechanism.~ My visitor, who had a son un- 
der my charge, stated his firm conviction 
that my system was not only likely to pro- 
duce better results, but was also in its oper- 
ation far more easy and interesting for a 
young pupil to follow. From that moment 
I felt re-assured, and determined never again 
to regret the absence of my gerund-stone. 

And now to treat of the loss of my other 
auxiliary implement. ‘The application of 
this latter, I can honestly say, was never 
made excepting with the view of stimulat 
ing over-dormant energies, and of repress- 
ing tendencies to chronic negligence or mis- 
conduct. I considered myself as an ab- 
| straction ; as the embodied representative of 
| the class; and used the implement only to 
protect the interests of the latter, which 
suffered, to my mind, whenever one of its 
members, by carelessness or lack of study, 
turned upon himself that stream of time 
and energy that should have run uninter- 
ruptedly to the irrigation of the body cor 
porate. In fact, I made myself the dividend 
in a long division sum whose divisor was 
duty; the quotient, I found, was teacher 
superintendent, and the remainder fersona. 
identity, which was very siaall in compari 
son with the divisor, and aight practically 
be ignored, So, when a little fellow walked 
after me for a few days at the striking of 
the bell, with his hands beneath imaginary 
coat-tails in imitation of my gait, I consid 
ered him as only joking with me in my cap- 
acity of remainder; and I merely asked him 
to desist, as otherwise I should make fun of 
| him in revenge; and he desisted. And 

when a boy wrote my name upon the desk, 
I was contented with showing him how he 
had mis-spelt it ; and he rubbed it out at my 
request. And when a boy, years ago, put 
his tongue into his cheek after an admoni 
tion, I showed his. comrades what little con- 
trol he had over that organ; knowing as | 
did that he intended to protrude it on the 
side that would have been invisible to me. 
And I may state that such trifling incidents 
were of so rare occurrence, that I could 
enumerate them all upon the fingers of one« 
hand. 

But still, although I was conscious that | 
used the implement with good intent, and 
aware that it was similarly used by men who 
were my superiors in age, and certainly not 
my inferiors in kindliness and sympathy with 
boyhood, I was haunted with an idea that 
the use of it was founded on an error in our 
system of instruction ; and I was long pon- 
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companions and very little pleasure. And 
I knew that his boyhood had been as dreary 
as it had been short; and I thought that the 
good woman of his lodging had perhaps 
been his only sympathizing friend at hand. 
And I communed with myself whether aught 
I had done could have made his dullness 
more dull. And I felt thankful for the 
chord of sympathy that had united us, un- 
seen, for a little while. But, in a strange 
and painful way, I stood rebuked before the 
calm and solemn and unrebuking face of the 
child on whom I had frowned for his being 
backward in his Latin. 

That evening, as usual, my own child was 
seated on my knee, making sunrise out of 
sunset for myself and his mother’s mother. 
And the table was alive with moo-cows and 
bow-wows and silly sheep. And we sang 
snatches of impossible songs; or hid our- 
selves behind chairs and curtains in a bare- 
faced and undeceitful manner. And the Pen- 
ates at my hearth, that were chipped and 
broken, blinked merrily by the fire-light ; 
and the child was taken to his tiny bed ; 
and the chipped Penates, thereupon, slowly 
faded out of view, and disappeared among 
the cinders. 

And I sat musing, alone. And yet not 
all alone; for in the chair where recently 
had been sitting the mother of my child’s 
mother, there sat a gray, transparent shape. 
And the shape and I were familiar friends. 
He had sat with me many a time from mid- 
night until when the morning had come 
peeping through the green lattice. And he 
had peopled all the chambers of. my house 
with sad thoughts and black-stoled memo- 
ries. So, never heeding my familiar friend, 
I sat staring in the fire and thinking. 

And I thought, sadly and almost vindic- 
tivel,;, of the dreary years of my own early 
boyhood, with their rope of sand, and the 
mill-wheel that had ground no corn. And 
I remembered how at times there would 
come to me in my exile the sound of my 
brother’s laugh, and the sweeter music of 
my mother’s voice. But I remembered 
thankfully, that through years of monoto- 
nous work and rough usage I had enjoyed 
sound health, and had had companions with 
whom I had walked, and talked, and 
romped, and fought, cheerily. 

And I wondered whether I should be 
spared to see my own child grow to be a 
merry and frank-hearted little fellow; to 
hear the music of his ringing laugh; to see 
his face flushed with rude but healthful sport ; 
to hear of him as beloved for many boyish 


passing from a world where he had had few 
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virtues, and reproved, not unlovingly, for 
nis share of boyish faults. And |] longed to 


be climbing with him the hill of Diffi- 
culty, and lightening the aseent for him 


with varied converse; resting now and then 
to look down upon the valley, or to let him 
gather blue-bells that grew on the hill-side. 

And then I thought of a boy who had sat 
of late on the last bench in my class-room, 
with a timid and scared look beside his bluff 
and bold companions; who had stood in the 
noisy play-ground, lonely as in a wilderness ; 
whom I had seen that afternoon in his e arly 
coffin, with the seal upon his forehead of 
everlasting peace; the peace that passeth 
all understanding. 

So I determined, from the recollections of 
my own dreary boyhood, for the mild re- 
proof that once had clouded mome ntly very 
gentle eyes; for the love I bare my own lit- 
tle one, and for the calm and unrebuking 
face I had seen that afternoon, that I would 
do as little as possibile in the exercise of my 
stern duties to make of life a weariness to 
young children, and ially to such as 
should 3 backward in their Latin 
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THE PRESSING NEED OF OUR SCHOOLS 

HE historian of the Punic wars describes 

the city of Cartharge just before its cap- 
ture and destruction, as wholly given to the 
work of preparing a defence of its liberties 
against the Romans. ‘Temples were turned 
into smithies; women and children joined 
with the men in the necessary labors ; not a 
house but its every occupant and its whole 
life were bent to the achievement of the 
common purpose—independence. 

Now, could we soar for an evening or two 
just high enough above the houses of this 
good city to be able to look down into their 
libraries, their living-rooms, their private 
studies, when by a wave of the magician’s 
wand all these houses were laid bare to our 
inspection, a sight would present itself to 
our eyes not unlike, in the one respect of its 
all-engrossing character, the sight that the 
historian would have us see by mental vision 
in the Carthage of the second century before 
Christ. ‘Tired mothers, whose all but divine 
patience has the day long borne with the 
inquisitiveness, the waywardness, the peev- 
ishness of their little children; more tired 
fathers, whose day has gone under the wear 
and tear of business care and responsibility, 
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profession is more likely to be invaded by 
incompetent men. Would the public other- 
wise believe (as it too often does) that the 
schools are a sort of hospitals for incapables ? 
Or would even an old, experienced and suc- 
cessful teacher find himself blushing with 
shame to know that his hair is gray, and yet 
that many of the simplest truths in such a 
book as Fitch’s Lectures on Teaching are 
absolutely new to him? All honor to the 
many noble self-sacrificing men who really 
have taught and are teaching; but there are 
other men (they love to be called educators 
or professors) whose sole idea of their call- 
ing is the money return it makes them. 
Once more, the public appreciation of 
real education in Philadelphia is miserably 
low. Say what.we will, Philadelphia, with 
its square miles of land for its people to 
build homes upon, with its manifold oppor- 
tunities for even the poorest man to ‘‘ better 
himself’’ and make his children princes in 
the land, Philadelphia values education too 
much for what it will enable a boy to earn, 
for the likelihood it offers of a girl’s making 
a good match. The writer was born in one 
of the oldest parts of Philadelphia; he has 
practically never lived anywhere, else; he 
knows no place on earth where he would 
rather live ; he owes his native place every- 
thing he has or is; he has proudly boasted 
in the ,ast of Philadelphia’s good schools ; 
but he blushes to know how many teachers 
are not teaching, how many schools might 
(in this one respect at least) be better; he 
trembles when he hears a boy in Latin 
grammar call the three degrees in compar- 
ison the first, the second, the third—say 
that the ending of the superlative is s7ss¢mus 
—and plead ‘‘ surprise’? when asked what 
the ‘‘stem’’ or *‘ base’’ of a Latin word is ; 
and he 1s ashamed to find young men 
seventeen whose whole curriculum so far has 
trained no power except the memory, un- 
less it be that faculty of seeming or pretend- 
ing, which we sometimes call ‘‘ shamming,”’ 
sometimes by the worse name ‘‘ lying.’’ For 
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of | 


this, perhaps, is one of the worst results of | 


the evil here depreciated. Our children, 
finding it impossible to give clear, intelli- 
gent accounts of the lessons they have thus 
crammed, are compelled, in order to evade 
punishment, to shirk, to pretend, to look 
wise when they know at heart how dull they 
are, and to insist upon it that ‘‘ that was 
what they meant,’’ when they know they 
really did not mean anything. Deceit grows 
like a hot-house plant in such an atmos- 
phere, and dishonesty drives out that nat- 
ural truth and candor which are among the 
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most attractive characteristics of natural 
childhood. 

Finally, how shall this want in our schools 
be met? First, by teachers boldly saying 
to parents: ‘‘ My school exists only for the 
high purpose of developing, educating your 
boys ; if this is not what you want for them, 
take them away. In order to they 
must make progress very slowly ; if you find 
your boys have got over only a few pages, 
before you condemn me, examine them on 
these pages, and see how thoroughly, how 
intelligently they know them. You can 
pour books into your boys, if you choose, 
as you pour water from a pail; but to draw 
your boys’ faculties out and into activity, 
you must make haste slowly.’’ Secondly, 
parents must support the teachers in this 
wise course, and wait patiently try 
methods by results. Thirdly, let the teacher 
magnify his office; let him teach, let him 
refuse only to hear lessons, let him declare 
himself the priest of a noble, lofty worship, 
the worship of Truth, which, like God, sits 
eternal to the heavens; which, again, like 
the Father of all men, will be approached 
humbly, in spirit and in truth; but which, 
once more like Him, repels with the sternest 
anger the cunning, deceitful man who 
only for what he may get.—7%e A» 
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NOT. 


WHAT THEIR 1 
DOES 
\ THEN special attention is called to one 
important matter, danger arises that other 
important matters shall be neglected. Adopt 
new methods, when their claims upon you for 
endorsement are well sustained. This you 
ought to do, but there are objects aimed at by 
the old methods that must not be lost sight of, 
in any overflow of ambition for what is new 
Throw away the spelling-book, but zvzfvove in 
your attention to verbal forms. Teach your 
pupils to think. Ideas are of first importance 
but words are the representatives of ideas, and 
they must be taught, too, with the strictest care 
as to their forms and uses. Thought activity 
must be aroused, but this can never be fully at- 
tained without effort to secure definiteness of 
expression. To accomplish all that we ought 
in answer to the demands of the New Educa- 
tion, we must retain all that is good in the old. 
At present, it is the demand that primary 
pupils should be made to learn by doing. The 
danger arising from this very reasonable re- 
quirement, is that the doing rather than the 
* Paper read before the Allegheny Teachers 
stitute, April 26, 1884, by John T. Daniel, princi 
North Avenue Schools, Allegheny City, Pa. 
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learning shall be the only end attained. Have 
them do things, by all means, but guide them in 
this doing, that it may become the means of 
their learning. Direction must be given to the 
child’s activities, or the Kindergarten idea will 
be lost in a sort of busy idleness. Pupils must 
be taught to put questions to the things about 
them. The sight of an object naturally does 
start queries in the child’s mind, but these 
queries come in regardless of order, unless he is 
carefully guided in his thinking. He ought to 
be trained so that in every case, as soon as an 
object is brought to his attention, it should sug- 
gest to his mind such questions as, ‘‘ What is 
it?’ ‘* What are its parts?’ ‘Of what kind is 
it?’ ‘What is it for?’ ‘*What story do I 
know about it or about something of the same 
kind?” In like manner, the thing done should 
suggest such inquiries as, ‘‘ What have I done?’ 
How did I do it?” “Why?” ‘ What have I 
learned from this that I have done?” ‘‘ What 
other things of the same kind can I now do?” 
If the thing was done in the past, ‘‘When?” 
and ‘‘ Where?” should be among its first in- 
quiries. Objects and actions should be so pre- 
sented to the mind of the pupil, that they, in 
the absence of their teacher, should take the 
teacher's’ place and do their own questioning. 
The questioning object will soon make the ac- 
quaintance of the trained mind of the pupil, 
and will, in turn be itself as thoroughly ques- 
tioned by him as he had been by it. Ifa right 
mental habit shall be thus imparted, your pupils 
will be life-long students. They will nnd tuition 
everywhere among the objects of the outer 
world, 


«Sermons in stones, 
Books in the running brooks, 
And God in everything.” 


We can not know a thing thoroughly, unless 
we know it systematically. It rests with our 
teachers generally to give us a plan for our 
knowledge, or at least it rests with them to give 
us a habit of thinking in an orderly manner. 

All busy work must have for its end some- 
thing definite, or otherwise a room full of blocks 
and splints and picture cards shall cease to be 
of any interest to our philosophers zz emdryo, 
whose privilege it.is to manipulate them. 

Perfect spontaneity of mental action upon the 
part of the pupil, is the ideal at which the pri- 
mary teacher of this day must aim, if he would 
be guided by the new thought, now happily the 
controlling thought with all those of your pro- 
fession who think at all. But they will sadly 
miss their mark, who shall conclude that spon- 
taneity of thought on the child’s part is, in the 
least degree, inconsistent with the most severely 
systematic arrangement of the objects of thought 
upon the part of the teacher. These objects of 
thought should be presented to the child’s mind 
at such times and in such numbers and arrange- 
ments as shall secure the conditions of thought 
production. Not all kinds of seed should be 
planted at the same time and in the same 
ground, nor should the seed appropriate to soil 
and season be sown too thick or with a careless 
cast; nor yet may the careful preparation of the 
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soil be neglected. There must be no failure to 
have the mind of the learner f//y prepared for 
the contemplation of each object of thought 
to be presented. This is as much a condition 
of the thought-product as is the object of thought 
itself. The sowing of the seed comes after the 
preparation of the soil, and in all judicious hus- 
bandry is conditioned upon that sowing. If 
the preparation of the ground, the planting of 
the seed, and the attending of the growing crop 
be properly seen to, the useful plant will grow 
as naturally and luxuriantly as the most worth- 
less weed. 

Give the child the utmost freedom. This is 
part of the New Education, but not all of it. 
Under these new conditions, and by reason of 
a deeper and clearer insight into the philosophy 
of your profession, you must, even more then 
than those who taught under the old regime, be 
the absolute guide of your pupils in all their 
thinking. 

In regard also to the work of teachers in the 
secondary and higher grades of instruction, the 
injunction applies, over and over again. ‘‘ These 
ought ye to have done, and not to leave the 
other undone.” 

All progress for the past few years has been 
in the direction of a simplification of our school 
work, rather than in a curtailing of it. For in- 
stance, technical grammar is laid aside as a 
primary school study, and largely, also, as a 
grammar school study. This does not mean 
less attention to the forms of our speech, and 
to its constructions, but wore. The time here- 
tofore spent in the analysis of other people’s 
sentences, is now to be spent by the student in 
a forming and pruning of his own. 

The spelling book went by the board years 
ago, wot that less attention was to be given to 
the forms of words, but that more should be 
given in that direction. For years, “all words 
used” has been, in the best schools, the substi- 
tute for the spelling-book. In the same line of 
progress, for it zs progress, is the disuse of the 
spelling-book, and the entire discontinuance of 
spelling as a separate exercise. When anew 
subject or a new branch of a subject is to be 
taken up, the new terms appertaining to it are 
now, by many, taught in their proper connection, 
that they may be ready for use by the pupil in 
his original work. While this original work is 
in progress, the constant eye of the skilled 
teacher is upon it, to remove all incorrect forms 
of expression, and substitute correct forms, or to 
have the pupil himself substitute them, if he can. 

The spelling book has-gone, and the spelling 
blank is going. In theSame manner, and for the 
same reason, false syntax, as a subject of study, 
has gone, and we hope forever. That such 
changes as these are improvements no one can 
doubt for an instant, after he shall have stopped 
an instant to consider. 

It is not once to be expected that the study of 
incorrect forms sha]l ground the learner in the 
use of those that are correct. No more reason- 
ably might we expect to make our children pure- 
minded and reverent by requiring them to study 
the language of the street, in order to know 
what kind of language to avoid. In our efforts 
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to keep from the minds of our pupils, as far as 
we can, all that is grammatically objectionable, 
and to train them in the use of only that which 
is approved,'we are following in the lead of cul- 
ture, if not in that of some of the book-makers. 

But we need not think that, in all such mat- 
ters, the teachers are the discoverers of the age. 
This may constitute the new education in the 
schools, but other classes of thought leaders 
have been long on the same road, and far be- 
yond where we now are. Agricultural societies 
have long known better than to have “‘runty”’ 
stock put on exhibition in order to teach those 
at the Fair what kind not to buy. Manufactur- 
ers of agricultural implements do not plow in 
public with the old bar-share plow, in order to 
educate the people in regard to the merits of the 
Oliver Chilled. Bankers, too, not to be behind, 
have discarded the old-fashioned Detector. 


.This had given pages of fac-similes of counter- 


feit notes to be studied by cashiers and tellers, 
that they might know what kind of paper not to 
take. Now the genuine bill is studied. Bank- 
ers learn the genuine as something distinct 
from everything else. They learn this one 
thing well, and reject all imitations. But with 
them, a giving up of the old method does not at 
all mean the giving up of that at which the old 
method aimed. 

Lately, a want has been expressed for instruc- 
tion in analytical arithmetic. It is likely the 
greater need is one for training in what was 
once known as mental arithmetic. We need to 
use care here, or we shall not distinguish clearly 
the kind of arithmetic we mean. Arithmetic 
may be considered in regard to different things. 
Among these are, first, its processes; second, 
the statement of its processes. All arithmetic 
is mental. Nevertheless we need the phrase 
mental arithmetic for a narrower application. 
As to its processes, arithmetic is either analytic 
or empiric. In analytic arithmetic, problems 
are solved by reducing them to equations. In 
empiric arithmetic the operation is performed in 
accordance with rules or formulas. As to the 
statement of its process, arithmetic is either 
written, oral, or mental. 

Arithmetic may be taught analytically, as it is 
now generally taught, and its processes may be 
written ; or it may be taught analytically and its 
processes may be, not written but spoken; or it 
may be so taught and all statements of its pro- 
cessés suppressed in the recitation. When its 
statements and processes are expressed in 
spoken language, arithmetic may be called 
oral; when its processes are performed in the 
mind and only results stated, it might, for want 
of a less ambiguous term, be called mental. 

Both of thse kinds have long since been dis- 
carded as separate studies. Each was in its time 
a hobby, but though a hobby, each served its 
excellent purpose, in waking up mind during the 
period of its popularity. Teachers should never 
have allowed either of them to become unpop- 
ular, except as separate studies. This discard- 
ing of oral arithmetic as a separate study was 
not intended to work against it as a study in 
connection with written arithmetic. As a very 
important part of the regular arithmetic recita- 
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tion, it is one of the things that ought not to be 
left undone. 

Each subordinate principle necessary to the 
solution of the problems of a given list should 
be sufficiently illustrated in oral exercisés. Then 
easy problems requiring the. application of all 
these principles should be given for oral solu- 
tion. Next, after a written analysis of one of 
the longer problems in the list has been given 
by the teacher, and followed with one or more 
written exercises by the pupils with slate and 
pencil, written analyses at the board of yet other 
problems should be required. These analyses 
might then be studied objectively as they are 
removed from the board. For example; a 
sight and memory exercise might be conducted 
upon a written solution by removing parts of it 
from sight and requiring a reproduction of these 
with other parts not removed; then removing 
other parts and requiring these to be repro- 
duced, as in the case of those first removed, 
until finally all have been removed and after- 
ward reproduced. Persistent practice in oral 
work and in this translating of written work 
into oral, would produce good results. More 
real benefit would accrue to pupils from being 
required to go through a half-dozen problems 
with a'variety of drill upon each, than from the 
solution of twice that number, without any va- 
riety of exercises upon them. Written analyses 
should be thoroughly taught, but rapid work in 
abundance should be conducted, between times, 
both orally and by means of abbreviated oper- 
ations. With such operations on the board, oral 
explanations are appropriate. Really with writ- 
ten analyses in that position, they are not. 

After an abbreviated operation has been ex- 
plained, it should be further abbreviated and 
again explained, until it shall have been wholly 
transformed into the old-fashioned oral solution. 
These exercises should be conducted with ra- 
pidity, and with sharp attention to the use of 
correct language. 

Pupils should be taught to regard written 
work as useless, when it is practicable for them 
to give full and clear analyses without it. At 
any time when it would be found most conven- 
ient, easy problems should be disposed of in 
this way, even by members of the class reciting 
at the board. With a high ideal in this direc- 
tion, and a high-pressure effort toward the at- 
tainment of it, a class may learn to solve orally 
almost any problem that they could solve with 
the help of written characters. 

It was once a frequent complaint of teachers, 
that they could not find time for the use of the - 
many new methods crowded upon their atten- - 
tion. This complaint is now no longer heard, 
partly it may be, because of an awakened in- 
terest in their work, but mainly, no doubt, be- - 
cause of their discontinuance of much useless : 
labor. Spelling is now a part of the reading - 
lesson, and of other lessons set down in the- 
daily programme. Oral arithmetic is no longer 
a separate study. False syntax is entirely out of © 
the way. These are substantial gains. More 
such might be mentioned. But while many - 
things found useless in the old methods have 
been discontinued, there yet remain in them, 
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many things that are good. These should be 
conserved for the leavening of what may yet 
come to be better in the new. ‘Keep the old 
friénds with the new.” 


<> 
_—- 


RANDOM NOTES IN MUSIC. 





N ANY persons with excellent voices think that 
they cannot sing. But to learn to sing in church, 
in Sabbath-school, or in prayer meeting, is within the 
reach of almost every person not past the prime of 
life. In common conversation, and in reading, the 
rising and falling inflections are used correctly, and 
often under the control of the will, and different rates 
of speed are adopted by speakers and readers to suit 
the sense of what they say or read. Many things 
show that the sense of time is not lacking. The in- 
voluntary motion of the foot or hand often betrays a 
musical capacity in those who think that they can 
never learn to sing. A chorister in New England 
touk forty men and women over thirty years of age, 
not one of whom had ever sung a tune, and in twelve 
rehearsals brought them to a point where, with the 
assistance of a few excellent singers, they could sing 
without any appreciable error twelve of the standard 
tunes of the church. Let it be remembered that we 
are not undertaking to show that there is no differ- 
ence in musical abilities and susceptibilities. «There 
is a great difference. Some are defective in tune, 
and others in time, and many in both; but those who 
are capable of the varied intonations which we hear 
in conversation need only a little instruction and 
much perseverance to be able to join in the high 
praise of God in the sanctuary. We call again for a 
revival of old-fashioned singing-schools. Wherever 
congregational singing exists, the people should meet 
together to sing. Some of the sleepy congregations 
would find it greatly to their advantage, even in the 
temporal point of view, to hire a good singing teacher, 
and have a dozen meetings in the autumn months. 
They would find that it would promote sociability, in- 
crease the interest in the prayer-meetings, and make 
a great change in the general spirit of the Sabbath 
services. Nothing is more unreasonable than to sup- 
pose that congregational singing can maintain itself 
merely by singing in the Sabbath services. 

SPEECH AND SonG.—Speech is but another term 
for music; both deal in harmony, and become sen- 
tient to us through the medium of the ear. Speech 
is the vocalization of the brain, and music that of the 
heart. Their respective thrones are distinct, but their 
empire is the same, representing a charming duality, 
inseparable like sunshine and colors. Language no 
less than music has its technicalities. The student 
meets in both difficulties of forms, which require a 
great deal of patient practice to overcome them. 
The performer of an instrument puts into requisition 
his dexterous fingers, and the learner of a language 
his organ of speech. It were folly to begin teaching 

. music by talking first learnedly on chords, discords, 
tones, semitones, and intervals. A pupil with the 
keenest of intellects for grasping complex systems, 

Seaepane be seized with despair had he to master con- 
tra-point without a cultured ear. The intelligent 

‘teacher cultivates first the ear by practical lessons, 

hand only later does he bring up his musical grammar. 

“So with the study of a language. It is folly to begin 
with disheartening rules of syntax and grammar, be- 
fore the ear has seized tone, rhythm, and articulation 
of a language. What forms of music are to the in 

- cipient player, forms of speech are to the beginner of 
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a language. They both should first place themselves 
at the small end, and move along comfortably from 
light forms to more complex phrasing, trusting ever 
to a sensitive, docile ear and a faithful memory. 
When our fingers meet with technical difficulties, no 
theories will help them; nothing but downright 
close practice will do it. Soin the acquisition of a 
new tongue, the set and fixed forms of articulations 
given by our vernacular to our organs of speech 
prove not a little rebellious, and must be overcome 
gradually and gently by oft-repeated exercises.— 
Dreyspring. 

CHARM OF VoIce.—Amidst the gay life, the beau- 
tiful forms, the’brilliant colors of an Athenian multi- 
tude, and an Athenian street, the repulsive features, 
the unwieldy figure, the naked feet, the rough thread- 
bare attire of the philosopher Socrates must have 
excited every sentiment of astonishment and ridicule 
which strong contrast can produce. It was (so his 
disciples described it) as if one of the marble satyrs, 
which sat in grotesque attitudes with pipe or flute in 
the sculptors’ shops at Athens, had left his seat of 
stone and walked into the plane-tree avenue or the 
gymnastic colonnade. Gradually the crowd gathered 
round him. At first he spoke of the tanners and the 
smiths and the drovers, who were plying their trades 
about him; and they shouted with laughter as he 
poured forth his homely jokes. But soon the magic 
charm of his voice made itself felt. The peculiar 
sweetness of its tone had an effect which even the 
thunder of Pericles failed to produce. The laughter 
ceased—the crowd thickened—the gay youth, whom 
nothing else could tame, stood transfixed and awe- 
struck in his presence—there was a solemn thrill in 
his words, such as his hearers .could compare to noth- 
ing but the mysterious sensation produced by the 
clash of drum and cymbal inthe worship of the great 
mother of the gods: the head swam—the heart 
leaped at the sound—tears rushed from their eyes, 
and they felt that, unless they tore themselves away 
from that fascinated circle, they should sit down at 
his feet and grow old in listening to the marvelous 
music of this second Marsyas.—A¢heneum. 


EARLY BEGINNINGS.—Nearly all the great masters 
were precocious in their abilities. Haydn began his 
career at the age of eight. When fifteen he had al- 
ready developed much of the skill and independence 
for which he became famous. At that age he hap- 
pened to hear of a vacancy in the choir of the church 
at Tell, and circumstances made him anxious to ob- 
tain the post. ‘The choir-master, however, on re- 
ceiving his application, refused to allow him to join the 
choir. Nevertheless, on the following Sunday, Haydn 
managed to sinuggle himself into the choir, and sit next 
to the principal soloist. Just as this soloist rose to de- 
liver himself of the solo, Haydn snatched the music 
from his hand, and at once began to sing it himself at 
sight. The church authorities were so electrified 
that they gave him a good sum of money as soon as 
the service was over. Beethoven, at fifteen, was one 
of the chief musicians under the Elector of Cologne. 
At four, Mozart could play freely on the harpsichord ; 
at six he not only composed, but began to travel asa 
virtuoso. The Archbishop of Salzburg, a few years 
afterwards, would not believe that a child so young 
could of himself accomplish all he was accredited 
with. Accordingly, he shut him up ina cell with 
pen, ink, paper, and the words for a mass. Within 
a week the young prisoner produced a complete score 
for the inspection of the incredulous archbishop. The 
result of its performance was that the Mass became 
a stock piece et the Salzburg Cathedral, while Mozart 
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became the prelate’s comsert-meister, at the age of 
twelve. Mendelssohn was a noted improviser on the 
pianoforte at the age of eight. Schumann, as a 
school-boy, could at any time gather a knot of com- 
panions, who eagerly listened with a patience not 
common at their age, while he described their char- 
acters on the piano, Chopin did a still more won- 
derful thing, when a boy in his father’s school. 
Sonntag thought him such a miracle at ten, that she 
gave him a valuable gold watch as a token of admir- 
ation. At nine he was asked to assist at a public 
concert forthe poor. He selected as his subject a 
difficult concerto, and was dressed by his mother like 
a little dandy for the occasion. After obtaining im- 
mense success, he went hdme to his mother, who 
asked him, as she embraced him, what the public 
liked best. “Oh, mamma,” said the unconscious 
young genius, ‘nobody could look at anything but 
my collar!’’ 


CAT-CALLS are music tolerably good as compared 
with the home voices of not a few utterly selfish 
young girls. A recent writer says: “ Have you ever 
observed with what objectionable asperity some girls 
speak to their mothers? There were two girls at a 
place which I attended last week, who spoke to their 
mother in tones that I should be sorry to use even to 
a dog. A frequent answer to any remark of hers 
was, ‘Rubbish!’ or ‘ You know nothing about it.’ 
Again, in a railway car were two persons, evidently 
mother and daughter. The latter appeared to be out 
of temper. The former mildly remarked, ‘Do you 
not think we had better have the window up?’ The 
reply was, ‘ Most certainly not,’ delivered in F sharp. 
If I were a modern Ccelebs in search of a wife, I 
should very carefully observe the young lady’s man- 
ner to her mother, before asking the momentous 
question; for a girl must be vixenish at heart and un- 
amiable, indeed, when she can address her own 
mother with such rude carelessness as one so often 
hears.” Probably young men of merit do note such 
things more than girls suppose, especially such as 
know what wealth of happiness must spring from the 
unselfish heart that speaks in the smiling face, and 
the glad music of a cheerful voice. Such an one 
only is fitted to become the centre of all the best in- 
fluences that make the ideal home their fancy has 
pictured. 

Music most deeply affects a large class of people, 
and stands in their minds as something real, a fact of 
consciousness and life. There is that in them as un- 
deniable as it is undemonstrable, which springs into 
being under the influence of music. It opens another 
world, a strange new set of relationships, a vivid con- 
sciousness of delight, which they can yet in no wise 
make plain to another not so constituted as to per- 
ceive all this in and of himself. To assert over and 
over again out of the fulness of experience, that which 
has no proof outside of experience, will not satisfy 
one bent alone upon the scientific formula. Accord- 
ing to such a standard, all such statements are value- 
less, since they cannot realize the facts of musical 
consciousness to the mind of him who is unable to 
hear anything but mere sound inthe music. The 
only possibility of such a, realization lies in the pos- 
session of a sense or capacity adapted for its recep- 
tion. Externally there is a mathematical law upon 
which music is based; but this in no wise accounts 
for it. The mathematical laws upon which the pro- 
cedure of music is founded, may be understood with- 
out any appreciation of the reality of music. The 
most conscious believer in that reality cannot tell 
what and why it is. He only knows of a fact for 
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which he can find no intellectual formula. But the 
point which principally interests us is that to the large 
class who turn away, bored or unaffected by the fact 
of music, the reality of the fact cannot possibly be 
demonstrated. Yet all this does not the least disturb 
the confidence of those who uave personal knowledge 
of its power. 


THERE are in music widely different rules of criti- 
cism. A Wagner appears, with a wonderful grasp 
of technical effects in orchestration, by which a clever 
presentation of purely intellectual ideas is made. 
Even unmusical minds catch the drift of the intona- 
tion, see the lightning, hear the thunder, and per- 
ceive in a pictorial way, through the medium of 
sound, the conceptions which the composer desires 
to express. But the critic boldly denies the artistic 
truthfulness of all this, and asserts that, beyond the 
technical skill in orchestration and the cleverness of 
the imitation, which no one would deny, this is far 
from being music, in any adequate use of that term. 
A majority of musically cultivated people will sup- 
port this position, reasserting as positively as he the 
conviction that the method of Wagner is false to 
art. They will declare, with no question as to the 
poetic value of the Niebelungen Lied, that the music 
will not serve the theme, but the theme the music; 
that music in its sphere will wait for no intellectual 
conception to call it into being, but must exist for its 
own sake alone. But how will they prove, or even 
make plain to others, this of which they are them- 
selves absolutely conscious and certain? The mo- 
ment the attempted demonstration is made, they are 
forced to enunciate the truth, equally true and incap- 
able of logical proof, that there is at the last analysis. 
only one criterion in matters musical; and that is a 
purely musical sense. The intellect cannot arbitrate 
here. It deals alone with intellectual conceptions, 
and is authority only in the sphere of intellectual 
truth. It can answer for the correctness of the effect 
to be caught by imitation; but to know musically of 
the truth of any artistic representation requires, at 
the outset, a peculiar, inborn capacity for music,. 
which art-culture of the highest kind has educated 
into a special sense, judging out of its own suff- 
ciency, and absolutely final, as well as beyond the 
scope of ordinary reasons in the opinions it delivers. 
The musical sense, educated and developed into 
conscious sufficiency, decides all the nice points of 
criticism. It may not make itself clear to the terms. 
of the ordinary understanding, but in the sphere of 
music it is the only guide and authority. There are 
musical ideas—just as there are intellectual ideas—- 
incapable of being stated in the language of the in- 
tellect, but demanding for their interpretation and 
expression a special sense corresponding. strictly 
thereto. A musical idea can be said to be true only; 
on the authority of that to which it can hope ade- 
quately to appeal.—Zcce Spiritus. 

IT Is only in the most primitive state of self-con-- 
sciousness, that a man will be content with the com-.- 
mon assignment of five senses. When science has» 
searched fromthe rocks to man, and from man super- 
ficially to the real test of his humanity, it will be seen. 
that these five are but the bed-plate and beginning of 
senses innumerable, and of vastly greater range and 
significance. There is a spiritual sense, not yet pro-- 
nounced in all, and often dormant, like the apprecia- 
tion of reality in music, but authoritative in matters: 
spiritual when once possessed and developed. It 
then becomes acute and wonderfully real, more con- 
sciously a part of the self than any of the superficial 
senses in these dealings with matter. To such as 
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possess this in conscious activity, we can appeal in 
our spiritual criticism; but there is no hope of a re- 
sponse from those who are not only without, but re- 
pellent of it, As well deseribe scenery to a person 
born without physical eyes, or play Beethoven or 
Mozart to another destitute of musical sense, as to 
hope for understanding of spiritual realities at the 
hands of one spiritually blind. 

AT our next stopping-place, a comfortable country 
inn, a fair young maiden was summoned to preside at 
the parlor organ. She was not aware that G and F 
sharp, held down together for four or five bars, are dis- 
cordant, although the combination may be original. 
Her rendering of certain choice gems was somewhat 
marred in consequence. I thanked her, of course, 
but did not explain that it was for putting a period 
to the discords.— Votes of Travel. 


— 
<— 





“SPEAK GENTLY.” 





HE following reminiscences of a popular song will 

interest those with whom it is popular: David 
Bates, the author of the poem “ Speak Gently,” was a 
Philadelphia broker. He was styled by the Board of 
Brokers—it was their custom to nickname each other 
— Old Mortality.”” Prominent literary men of the 
day frequented his office on Third Street. 

None of his other numerous poems obtained the 
popularity of “ Speak Gently.”” . This was written on 
the spur of the moment, and was called out by a triv- 
ial circumstance. He was writing at his desk, and 
his wife was sewing in the same room, while his son 
and a little playmate were having a regular romp. 
The uproar they created greatly disturbed the good 
lady, and she requested them to be quieter. They 
subsided for a few moments, but soon there was as 
much commotion as before, and she reproved them 
again, but the noise continued. Then she sprang to 
her feet, and, in no gentle tone, said, “ 1’ll teach you 
to be quiet!” and both of the boys would have had 
boxed ears, but they rushed for the door, and were 
out of sight before she could reach them. 

“Speak gently, wife—speak gently,” said Mr. 
Bates, and turning again to his desk, took a fresh 
sheet of paper, and wrote the poem that bears this 
title. At the supper table that evening he handed it 
to his wife. She glanced at the title, and thinking it 
a second reproof, said she did not want to see it, and 
gave it back to him without reading. The next day, 
at his office, one of his literary friends coming in, he 
showed it to him. 

“This is a good thing, Bates,’’ said his friend; 
“you should have it published.”” And acting on the 
suggestion, he sent it with a note to L. A. Godey, edi- 
tor Of Godey’s Magazine. Ina few days he received 
a check from Mr. Godey for one hundred dollars, 
with a note complimenting the poem. Mr. Bates 
looked at the check with amazement, and exclaimed, 
* Well, this is the biggest one hundred dollars I ever 
saw!” He kept it locked up in his desk for some 
time, and would occasionally take it out and look at it. 

The poem has been translated into many languages, 
and is greatly admired by foreigners, especially by the 
cultured Brazilian Emperor. When Rev. J. C. 
Fletcher, the celebrated American missionary, was in 
Brazil, he visited Dom Pedro. During the call the 
Emperor said, ‘I have something to show you, and 
shall be very glad if you can tell me who the author 
is,’ and led the way into his private library. One of 
the most prominent objects in the room was a large 
tablet reaching from the floor to the ceiling, on which 
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was the poem “ Speak Gently,” in both the English 
and Portuguese languages. 

“Do you know who wrote this?” asked Dom 
Pedro. 

‘*Ves,” replied Mr. Fletcher; ‘“‘the writer was 
formerly a fellow-townsman of mine, Mr. David 
Bates.” 

‘I consider it,’? said the Emperor, “the most 
beautiful poem of any language I ever read. I re- 
quire all the members of my household to memorize 
it, and as far as possible to follow its teachings.”’ 

Upon Mr. Fletcher’s return home, the Emperor 
sent by him a complimentary letter to the author. 

This beautiful little poem, set to very appropriate 
music, an air from “ Maritana,’”’ by Wallace, is found 
in the Franklin Square Song Collection, No. 2, the 
vocal harmony being arranged in four parts. 

Harpers Magazine. 
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BY MISS EDNA REED. 


N the second grammar room the chil- 

dren have been studying the Battle of 
Bunker Hill. A half-hour in the library 
one morning gave the class an opportunity 
to compare different pictures, maps, etc., 
and they were encouraged to take out books 
and study the subject at home. They have 
talked and read in the class, bringing in all 
the incidents and anecdotes they had gath- 
ered, and making blackboard sketches of 
the scene of the battle. The children have 
ornamented the boards with-colored flags, 
both British and American, and their draw- 
ing teachers say every one is anxious to 
draw flags, soldiers, and breastworks. 

They are to take the next lesson in the 
moulding-room. The peninsulas of Charles- 
ton and Boston will be made in sand on the 
moulding-board, and meanwhile the boys 
and girls are making soldiers out of red and 
blue pasteboard, also ships to put in the 
harbor, and a rail fence. ‘The commanders 
have been chosen on each side, and will 
erect the defences and place the men, sub- 
ject to the criticism of the soldiers. Uni- 
forms and guns will be described. Each child 
will then draw on the board a map of the 
region, locating the principal points on the 
battle-field. Finally each child will write 
an account of the battle as he has been led 
to see it. 

In another class the children are reading 
*¢ Seven Little Sisters’’—a book describing 
seven little girls living on different parts of 
the globe, their mode of life, and their sur- 
roundings. ‘The teacher makes a model of 
each little girl’s house, and places it before 
the pupils for them to draw. The models 
are made of cardboard, and the lively im- 
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aginations of the children supply whatever 
is lacking. A camel is seen patiently stand- 
ing in front of the Arab’s tent, and a span 
of dogs by the hut of the Esquimaux. 

Another class is using Scribner’s Geo- 
graphical Reader. The subject under dis- 
cussion was the manufacture of silk. The 
silk-worm and the cocoon were exhibited 
to the pupils, also the silk as it is wound 
from the cocoon. ‘The teacher gave a short 
explanation of how silk is manufactured. 
It is better, when circumstances permit, to 
refer the pupils to the book, paper, or mag- 
zine from which the desired information 
may be obtained, and request them to report 
at the next lesson upon the subject. Five 
minutes’ reading in the class, that will result 
in in twenty-five minutes’ reading at home, 
with a worthy purpose, is better than half 
an hour’s reading in the class and none at 
home. The right habit is the important 
thing to be gained. 

Another class is reading ‘‘ Little People 
of Asia.’’ The subject was Turkey, and 
the way the little Turks are dressed. A 
doll, provided by the teacher, was taken 
home by one of the pupils to be transformed 
into a Turkish baby. The position assumed 
by the Turks in prayer was shown by the 
pupils, and the whole lesson made objective. 

In another room a class was at work upon 
long measure. The foot-rule and yard- 
stick were used. The teacher drew upon 
the board an equilateral triangle. ‘The 
pupils measured this figure, and found it to 
be twelve inches, or one foot, on each side. 
One of the pupils now wrote upon the 
board, 12 in. — 1 ft., as the beginning of 
the table. The teacher then asked the 
question, ‘‘ How many inches around the 
triangle?’’ After measuring, it was declared 
to be thirty-six inches, or three feet. 
The yard-stick was next measured by the 
pupils, and found to be three feet, or one 
yard long. A pupil then wrote upon the 
board, 36 in. or 3 ft. — 1 yd. 

The teacher gave this example: Eleven 
yards equal two rods: how many yards in 
one rod?» The pupils measured off eleven 
yards on the floor, and discovered one rod 
one-half of eleven yards, or five and a half 
yards. 514 yds. — 1 rd., was then written 
upon the board. The class all worked 
together, and discovered step by step the 
lable of long measure. The children seemed 
delighted with the lesson, and with the 
series of lessons which followed. The chil- 








dren like to do for themseves, and were 
greatly pleased and interested in making 
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In another class the pupils were engaged 
in mastering dry measure. ‘The pint, quart, 
half-peck, and peck measures were in use. 
A paper bag filled with bran was placed in 
the corner on sheets of paper spread out 
upon the floor to catch any bran that might 
be spilled. As soon as it was decided which 
was the pint, quart, and peck measure, such 
questions as these were asked: How many 
pints in a quart? A pupil filled the quart 
measure from the pint measure. Then the 
sentence, two pints make one quart, was 
written upon the board. After this they 
found the number of quarts in a peck, and 
that was written on the board, and so on 
through the table.. One of the weak pupils 
quite redeemed his reputation by performing 
the actual measurements in a careful, and 
thoughtful manner. After finding how 
many pecks in a half-bushel, the teacher 
asked, How many pecks in a bushel? The 
hands came up, and the bright eyes gave 
token of the clear seeing, for they had no 
bushel measure. After a course of ten or 
twelve lessons had been carefully given, the 
class was able to continue work in dry meas: 
ure, changing from one form to another 
without difficulty. The little girl who 
discovered that the number of pints in 
eight quarts and the number of pints in one 
peck were the same, seemed very happy. 
The class worked steadily for many lessons 
upon dry measure with intense interest. 
Two boys were so pleased with their new 
number lessons, that they came every morn- 
ing to ask the teacher if they might be al- 
lowed to bring the materials from the base- 
ment. 

Lessons in honesty and neatness were 
also taught, for the teacher insisted upon 
exact measurements, and pouring the bran 
from one measure to another, training the 
hands to careful work. 

A number lesson was gived by Mr. L—— 
toa class of five pupils. The work was with 
different colored sticks two inches in length. 
The children were told to close their eyes 
and tell how many sticks were given them, 
which was an excellent plan, as it cultivated 
the sense of touch as well as that of sight. 
They were taught one-half of four, one-half of 
three ; told. to take enough more sticks to 
make six, and to find one-half of six, one- 
third of six, etc. The leading was so care- 
fully done that the children discovered 
everything for themselves. 

The class added to the six sticks one-third 
more, when they had eight. They found 
one-half of eight, telling each time what 
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they had done in full sentences. They 
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took one more stick, and then found one- 
half of nine sticks, by breaking one of 
them; one-third of nine was developed. 
There was a smoothness and unity about the 
lesson that was beautiful. 

The children worked steadily and quietly, 
and seemed to get a certain fixed power 
from the manner of the teacher. He took 
time to let them think, and, what was very 
charming, he did not disturb them with 
useless questions when their little minds 
were engaged with the thing they were 
working out. The teacher had thought out 
his subject with reference to the growth of 
each child, and there was a regular order of 
steps by which those children were being 
strengthened in character by the example of 
the teacher, and in mind by their own exer- 
tion. 

The drawing has been for some time in 
straight lines, but lately models made from 
cardboard have been placed before the 
classes. In one class it was refreshing to 
see the interest with which they went to 
work to draw. ‘There is something about a 
house, a tent, or anything of that kind, 
that gives a stimulus to the imagination 
never gained from simple geometrical figures, 
While the teacher was careful to train their 
eyes by having them draw the house as cor- 
rectly as possible, she allowed them to add 
whatever their imaginations suggested, as 
trees, fences, etc. Criticisms were always 
made on the side of utility. For example, 
if the doors or windows were crooked, the 
child was asked how it would like to live in 
such a house; or, if the chimney leaned to 
one side, what would be likely to happen to 
it if the wind were to blow hard. 

Miss Speer, of the Primary Department, 
said: A young teacher once said to me, 
**T like teaching, but I cannot govern my 
children.’’ ‘‘Whynot?’’ ‘Oh, they are do- 
ing all kinds of mischief, and are continually 
troubling me. I really dread going to school 
some days.’’ I watched her at her work, 
and found that she actually had a dread and 
fear that the children would do or say some- 
thing that would show her weakness. I 
told her next day that she was showing the 
children that she was weak, and they were 
taking advantage of it, and advised her to 
go before them with such a strong, self- 
reliant manner as to impress on them the 
idea that she had an immense amount of 
reserve power, and’ that she should act with 
promptness and decision whenever there was 
necessity tor it. ‘* But,’’ she said, ‘“‘I am 
not strong physically; almost every pupil 
in the class has more strength than I have.’’ 
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‘*So much more need for you to appear 
strong,’’ said I. After considering the mat- 
ter, she did as I suggested, and in time had 
a well-disciplined school, and, as she had 
a love for teaching, became a first-class 
teacher. She did not practice any deception 
upon her pupils, but was continually cultivat- 
ing in herself the habit of self-reliance. 

A child said to one of the practice 
teachers, in answer to a question as to 
whether her teacher was strict or not, ‘* Yes, 
she is; that is why I like her. I hatea 
slimpsey teacher.’’ Texas School Journal. 
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HOW MISS ANDREWS SUCCEEDED. 





BY HARRIET A. CHEEVER. 


HE was bright, accomplished, and indus- 

trious. In her neat room at home, Miss 
Helen Andrews hung the framed diploma she 
had received on graduating from the high 
school, and near by was a second framed certifi- 
cate testifying to the satisfactory manner in 
which she had completed her studies at the 
State Normal School. Then her recent exam- 
ination before the School Committee had re- 
sulted in their pronouncing her thoroughly com- 
petent to teach in the grammar department of 
the public schools. 

But Helen Andrews was not satisfied—with 
herself, we mean. Miss Bacon, one intimate 
friend, had said Helen certainly must perfect 
herself in French, it might prove so valuable to 
her in time to come; and Miss Spencer had ad- 
vised her taking up Kensington embroidery ; it 
was not only such lovely work, but, if she grew 
skillful in setting the fanciful stitches, there was 
money to be made from the articles produced. 
Miss Shirley had declared that, with her fine 
ear for music, Helen ought carefully to cultivate 
her taste in that direction. 

So it was with a sense of burdensome duties 
resting upon her that Miss Andrews began the 





daily routine of teaching. Not that she ex: 
pected to perfect herself all at once in the varied 
accomplishments she had undertaken, but 
French, music, and embroidery she had de 
cided should receive a certain degree of- atten 
tion each week. She could even see how a por 


tion of the recess could be devoted to thef 


French lessons. Being naturally quick to ac- 
quire anything on which her mind was bent, he 
progress in each particular interest was appar 
ent from the beginning. But the keen eye 0 
her mother noted uneasily that her daughter, 2 
great deal of the time, seemed anxious and dis 
pirited. 

‘What is it, Helen, dear?"’ she said kindly 
one day; ‘‘do your outside occupations prové 
too much for you ?” 

“Oh, no, mother,” was the quick reply 
“everything outside goes on well enough; ! 
is in the school-room I meet with difficulties. 
don’t seem to get on with the children as I ex 
pected to.” 
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And, in fact, from the time she entered the 
school-room in the morning until the last bell 
sounded in the afternoon, Miss Andrews was 
half-unconsciously wishing herself at home, and 
school-hours through for the day, that she might 
take up one or another of her more agreeable 
“outside” duties. And yet she was faithful in 
a methodical sort of way while occupied in 
teaching, and wondered why it was she could 
not feel more interested in her pupils, and their 
tiresome rounds of recitation. 

But Janie Burrows was a special trial, and 
Katie Brown a special aggravation; for poor 
Janie could not understand arithmetic any 
more than if it was all Greek, and poor Katie 
had about as much idea of grammar and pars- 
ing as had her own yellow canary. 

So while Helen patiently studied French dur- 
ing the recess, Janie and Katie impatiently 
bounced about and pretended to study figures 
and parts of speech. The fall term was finished 
and the winter one fairly begun, and Helen was 
feeling worn and discouraged. There were to 
be a few days of vacation at Christmas-time, 
and accordingly Helen went one day to the city 
to do some shopping. But in the afternoon, 
on arriving at the depot, she found herself 
about ten minutes late for the train, and nearly 
an hour would elapse before she could start for 
home. As the depot was a central one, from 
which cars ran in several different directions, 
she soon became interested in watching the 
people come and go. All at once her tired face 
lighted up with genuine pleasure. A bright, 
breezy-looking girl had entered the door oppo- 
site, and instantly Helen had recognized her as 
Bessie Jameson, her favorite friend and room- 
mate of the Normal School. 

In a moment Bessie had ‘spied Helen. ‘Oh, 
you dear!’’ she exclaimed, ‘“‘ how glad I am to 
see you! I should be glad to see you under al- 
most any circumstances ; but as I am about half- 
an-hour in advance of my train, it is particularly 
fortunate to find a friend in waiting. Now do 
tell me all about yourself, and how your school 
prospers; I am teaching, too, and isn’t it per- 
fectly delightful !”’ 

“Do you really find teaching delightful?” 

asked Helen, a little incredulously ; it tires one 
so.” 
“Why, I scarcely ever think of that,” re- 
sponded Bessie ; ‘‘ 1 suppose I may ache a little 
sometimes, but there is no time to stop to think 
of that; teaching is so absorbing.” 


‘ But don’t you find some scholars insufferably 


dull ?”’ 

“Duller than a hoe to begin with, once in a 
while,” laughed Bessie, ‘“‘ but I don’t let them 
remain so long.” 

‘“‘But | have so much to do,” pleaded Helen. 

“Yes, Iknow; my school duties takes almost 
every moment of my time,” chirruped Bessie, 
“but then it’s work that pays you so, as you go 
along.” 

“But I spend all my spare time on French, 
music, and embroidery,” explained Helen. 

“What !”" 

“Why, I am keeping up those three studies,”’ 
repeated Helen. 
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“‘And teach school in the meantime, eh ?” 

“Oh, the school comes first, I suppose ;” and 
as she replied, Helen began to feel a little un- 
easy at the look of ludicrous perplexity on Bes- 
sie’s face. 

“Why, Helen Andrews! Why, Helen Ax- 
drews /” she burst forth. ‘‘ Well, I thought you 
looked worn when I first saw you, but now I 
only wonder there’s anything of you left! It’s a 
mercy you’re not distracted ! but really, Helen, 
dear,’ she added, in a more serious tone, ‘‘ can 
you do your pupils any justice, with your mind 
occupied as it must be with other studies? Why, 
as I said before, it takes nearly all my time to 
teach successfully. At home I am constantly 
planning how I will conduct this or that recita- 
tion; what is the best method for explaining 
certain lessons ; how I will manage with this girl 
who is inclined to be a little refractory, or that 
one who is inclined to be a little sullen.” 

‘“You can never do it in the world, Nellie, 
girl,”’ she added with sudden energy ; “ I'd either 
give up the school or the other studies. Unless 
your whole heart is in your work, when it comes 
to teaching, you will never make a success of it 
—never!”’ 

A little more conversation followed, then 
Bessie’s train was ready, and bidding Helen 
“Bye-bye,” in her sprightly way, she was off. 

But Bessie’s views of the teaching problem 
had proved a revelation to Helen, and straight- 
way she fell to pondering, and wondered if what 
Bessie had said was really true. Then she be- 
gan speculating as to the possibility of being 
able to explain arithmetic to Janie Burrows so 
she could come to understand it, and wondered 
vaguely as to the likelihood of being able to 
drill Katie Brown in the hitherto hidden mys- 
teries of grammar, so that the child could grasp 
something of its meaning. Before she reached 
home that night she had made a few definite re- 
solves. 

When the spring term began, Mrs. Andrews 
was pleased and relieved to see how cheerful 
and even animated Helen had become. She 
had expected to see her “ wilt_right down,”’ as 
she expressed it, when she gave up all occupa- 
tion except teaching, but the result had been 
just an opposite one. 

We will only stop longer to quote a portion of 
a very long letter which Bessie Jameson re- 
ceived early in April from her friend Helen An- 
drews : 

‘‘You dear, little Bessie, how can I ever tell 
what a change and reform has been wrought in 
me and my school, and all resulting from our 
conversation in the depot last December? I 
was pretty nearly discouraged, as you had sur- 
mised, and was beginning to consider teaching 
a toilsome, humdrum life ; but to work I went 
with a will, to see whether or not it could be 
made interesting. In the first place, I dropped 
all outside occupations, and found that of itself 
a great relief. Then I began at once to feel 
new interest in certain scholars who had caused. 
me great vexation, from what had seemed pro- 
voking dullness. Bless their hearts—they wanted 
teaching / And I had been the stupid one not 
to recognize so obvious a fact. 
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“ The day I awoke to a proper sense of my 
children’s needs and requirements, they awoke 
to a new ambition; and [| tell you, Bessie, they 
are doing splendidly ! 

“One poor little midget, a Janie Burrows, who 
had never seemed to have the first idea, is 
making such rapid progress in arithmetic she 
will soon be at the head of the class; and another 
child, Katie Brown, whose attempts at parsing 
parsed all ordinary comprehension for laughable 
blundering, and whose language was about as 
ancient as it could be, ‘ crowding her negatives,’ 
and murdering the King’s English in general 
(there’s fine rhetoric for you, short sentences, 
you know); well, this same Katie Brown not 
only understands her grammar now, but it fas- 
cinates, and she is gradually becoming correct 
in her language—really herimprovement is won- 
derful. 

‘I am just delighted with teaching now. You 
see, my whole heart is in it. I have taken up 
music again; for once having made school- 
work thorough and systematic, I find my music 
will not interfere with my pupils and their pro- 
gress in the least. 

“‘Now I must really stop writing, as I have 
a geography lesson to learn before going to bed. 
I may not commit every word to memory, as 
my pupils will do, but an older teacher than 
either you or I told me what a great advantage 
it was to acquaint one’s self with the main facts 
of a lesson to be recited, and after leaving school 
memory is treacherous, not always retaining as 
much as is desirable. 

“But I shall always have Bessie Jameson to 
thank for revealing to me the very important 
truth, that in order to be a successful teacher 
one’s whole heart must be in the work.” 

Journal of Education. 


—_———__.g——______ 


WHY CHILDREN DISLIKE HISTORY. 


BY T. W. HIGGINSON. 








T has always seemed to me creditable to 

the brains of children that they dislike 
what we call the study of history. It is 
surely unfair to blame them, when they cer- 
tainly like it quite as well as do their parents. 
The father brings home to his little son, 
from the public library, the first volume of 
Hildreth’s United States, and says to him, 
‘* There, my son, is the book for you, and 
there are five more volumes just like it.’’ 
Then he goes back to his Sunday Herald, 
and his wife reverts to But Yet a Woman, 
or Mr. Jsaacs; both feeling that they have 
done their duty to the child’s mind. Would 
they ever read through the six volumes of 
Hildreth consecutively for themselves? 

Yet it needs but little reflection to see 
that no study is in itself—apart from the 
treatment—so interesting as history. For 
what is it that most interests every child ? 











[Jury, 
Human beings. What is history? The 
record of human beings, that is all. 

We are accustomed to say, and truly, that 
every child is a born naturalist. But where 
is the child who would not any time leave 
the society of animals for that of human 
beings? Even the bear and raccoon are 
not personally more interesting to the 
country boy than the endless tales of the 
men who trapped the one and shot the 
other. The boy by the seaside would 
rather listen to the sailors’ yarns than go 
fishing. Even stories about animals must 
have the human element thrown in, to make 
them fully fascinating; children must hear, 
not only about the wolf and his den, but 
about General Putnam, who went into it; 
and they would rather hear about Indian 
wars than either, because there all the 
participants are men. The gentlest girl 
likes to read the Swiss Family Robinson, 
or to dress up for a ‘‘ centennial tea-party.”’ 
But early Puritan 
Family Robinson, with many added excite- 
ments thrown in; and the colonial and rev- 
olutionary periods are all a ‘‘ centennial 
tea-party.’’ If we could only make the 
characters live and move, with their own 
costume and their own looks, in our instruc- 
tion, they would absorb the attention of 
every child. 

It is idle to say, ‘‘ But the children pre- 
fer fiction to fact.’’ Not at all; they prefer 
fact to fiction, if it is only made equally 
interesting. The test is this: Tell a boy a 
story which he supposes to be true, and 
then disclose that it isall invention. If the 
boy preferred fiction to fact, he would be 
pleased. Not at all; he is disappointed. 
On the other hand, if, after telling some 
absorbing and marvellous tale, you can 
honestly add, ‘‘ My dear child, all this really 
happened to your father when he was little,”’ 
or ‘‘to your respected great-grandmother,”’ 
the child is delighted. 

In truth, the whole situation, in respect 
to history, is described in that well-known 
conversation between the English clergyman 
and the play-actor. ‘‘ Why is it,’’ asked 
the clergyman, ‘‘that you, who represent 
what everybody knows to be false, obtain 
more attention than we who deal in the 
most momentous realities?’’ ‘‘It is,’’ said 
the actor, ‘‘ because you represent the truth 
so that it seems like fiction, while we depict 
fiction in such a manner that it has the 
effect of truth.’’ 

The moral of it all is, that the fault is 
not in the child, but in us who write the 
books and teach the lessons. History is but 


history is all Szzss. 
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a series of tales'of human beings. Human 
beings form the theme which of all things 
is most congenial to the child’s mind. If 
the subject loses all of its charms by our 
handling, the fault is ours, and we should 
not blame the child. 


—— 


SOME HINTS IN LITERATURE. 








\ E may be assured that the child will love 

the study of literature the more, as he 
learns better to know and esteem its creators. 
Their names, their features, their biogra- 
phies, should, as far as practicable, be made 
living realities to him. He would do a 
useful work, who should publish a set of 
reliable portraits of leading authors, inex- 
pensive enough to be found on the walls of 
the average school-room. Pictures of their 
homes and surroundings, also, would be of 
service. What a fine auxiliary, for instance, 
to the study of Wordsworth, would be fur- 
nished by views of the beautiful lake coun- 
try which was his inspiration ! 

The growing practice of celebrating the 
birthdays of ‘‘ leading American authors,’’ is 
an excellent plan, so far as it goes: but why 
not extend it to include other great masters 
of our language? Our literary debt to the 
‘mother country’’ is far too great to be 
ignored ; and it would argue narrowness, 
rather than patriotism, to restrict the pupils’ 
intellectual horizon. 

A reading lesson, unless anonymous, 
should never be considered as prepared, if 
the pupil is unable to give at least one or 
two facts concerning the author; and, in 
order that the habit may be a fixed one, it 
must be inculcated from almost the earliest 
lessons. As he advances, he will learn to 
recognize the style of the different writers, 
as one distinguishes the voices of his friends. 
It might be a good exercise for advanced 
pupils, to place before them detached, un- 
familiar passages, and incite them to try to 
discover the author by the style. This 
would only be possible after long and care- 
ful training; but it would be a ‘‘ Game of 
Authors’’ which would be of the greatest 
interest to an enthusiastic pupil. 

Every reading-lesson is a golden opportu- 
nity; and the teacher who, instead of pur- 
suing a dull, mechanical routine, seizes the 
occasion to awaken and deepen an interest 
in truth, and goodness, and beauty, shall 
reap a rich reward. And who may say 
what faculties may lie dormant in those 
pupils of his? a hidden spring, awaiting the 
signal curve of the mystic witch-hazel—or 
we might better say, a germ of life, needing 
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only favoring warmth and moisture for its 
unfolding. What teacher has not room to 
hope that his labors may be the means of 
bringing forward some Shakspeare—some 
Milton, of ‘‘mute and inglorious,’’ or at 
least, some humble writer, whose talents 
may one day bless the world, in ever-widen- 
ing circles? 


-— 
—_ 


HOW TO KEEP THEM BUSY. 








READING LESSON. 





1 ’HEN a teacher asks, ‘‘ What shall I do 
with the little children ?’’ and we reply, 


‘¢ Keep them busy;’’ then she says, ‘‘ Yes, 
but how ?”’ 

Aye, that is the question, ‘‘ How?’’ How 
to furnish a variety of occupations for those 
restless, active little creatures, whose very 
restlessness and activity it would be ‘‘a sin 
to repress, but which requires almost the 
wisdom of a Solomon to control.’’ 

Supposing that they can read, let us try 
these exercises: I know they have succeeded ; 
will they not again? 

Have letters, words and sentences upon 
the blackboard. 

1. Let them copy on slates letters written 
on the blackboard. 

2. When this is done let the letters be 
read aloud as a class exercise. 

3. Let them write on slates words from 
the blackboard, and read as with the letters 
in No. 2. 

4. Let them write on slates letters taken 
from their own books. 

5. Let them write on slates words taken 
from their books. 

6. Let this be followed with sentences, 
and every time having the class exercise, 
which, if properly conducted, will break up 
any tendency toward monotony. 

7. Let them at last write with pencil on 
paper a nice little exercise of letters, words 
or sentences, from blackboard or text-books. 

8. When this is done, the signal may be 
given, and the little ones all march around 
and show the-papers, which the teacher: 
may glance over as each one halts in front: 
of her, and pass a word of commendation: 
upon. The exercises upon the paper should’ 
be so short that it would take but a moment 
to glance over one. The notice taken 
should have real life to it. It is not to 
nod and say ‘‘ Yes, yes,’’ toevery one. We 
must remember our object is to interest the 
little ones more than to give such criticism. 
as will benefit them particularly ; although 
if each has a special word of his own, there: 
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will be a great benefit derived, and it will be 
of far greater use as a lesson than any mark 
given upon report of diary at the end of the 
week or month. 


SENTENCE MAKING. 


A good exercise for the younger chil- 
dren, and indeed, for the older ones, if you 
have skill enough to make it interesting, is 
that of making sentences with given words. 
For the little ones the task must be very 
simple at first. Write the words dzrd and 
sing on the board, and let the children make 
sentences containing both words. It is 
supposed, of course, that you have pre- 
viously impressed on the little minds the fact 
that a sentence always says or declares 
something, that it is, to use the grammar’s 
phrase, ‘‘a collection of words making com- 
plete sense.’’ The children will give you 
such sentences as these: The bird sings. 
The bird can sing. The bird will sing, etc. 
Or, perhaps, a more ambitious child than 
the average will say, ‘I like to hear the 
bird sing,’’ or ‘‘It is pleasant to hear the 
bird sing,’’ or a similar long sentence em- 
bodying not only the fact of the bird’s 
singing, but also the fact that its singing is 
sweet to the ear, and gives pleasure to all. 
As the children give their sentences, write 
each upon the board with the child’s name, 
and when this is done, give the children a 
talk upon birds and their music, bringing 
in each sentence as you go on, and doing 
your utmost to awaken thought and imagin- 
ation by your words. 


PRACTICE IN COPYING. 


One of the most valuable exercises for a 
class of almost any grade, as soon as it has 
learned to write, is copying from any inter- 
esting book or paper. It teaches writing, 
spelling, punctuation, words, and construc- 
tion of sentences, all at the same time, 
besides cultivating accuracy and quickness 
of observation, and a taste for reading. Do 
not continue the exercise to weariness, and 
and do not try to keep the writers together. 
Let each write as much as he can write 
carefully in the time. Select short stories, 
anecdotes, bits of interesting information, 
and sometimes short and good poems. There 
is no need that all should write the same 
thing. Pick up the selections wherever you 
can find them. By exchanging with each 
other, one good set will last a class a long 
time. Insist on accuracy. Poetry should 
be written in its proper form—paragraphs, 
verses, capitals, etc., observed. 

There are various ways of correcting the 
exercises. One is to go over each carefully, 
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and draw a line under each mistake—each 
word misspelled, or wrong word used, indi- 
cating each omission of word or punctua- 
tion-mark by a caret. Then return the 
papers, and let the pupil look up the mis- 
takes, and correct, either by re-writing the 
whole, or writing the words or lines cor- 
rectly on a separate paper. ‘The latter plan 
is the best, because beginners, who would 
most need to re-write, would be likely to 
make other mistakes in the second copy, and 
to go over it too often would create disgust. 
Another teacher says: ‘‘ The best way to 
keep them busy is to give them something 
to do, and if they don’t do it, pull them by 
the ear and say, Zurn ’round, please. That 
will fetch ’em.”’ 
Please take yonr choice of methods. 
Country and Village School. 


> 
> 


TEACHERS AND SCHOOL 
JOURNALS. 





HERE is something truly surprising in 
the fact that while all other professions, 
trades and kinds of business, sustain their 
journals, teachers, in two cases out of three, 
are not willing to subscribe for the journals 
pertaining to ¢heir profession. ‘The writer, 
having been a teacher, feels competent to 
speak upon this matter. He has many times 
asked himself the question—‘‘Why is this?”’ 
He has never yet been able to answer it sat- 
isfactorily. Doctors sustain papers bearing 
on medicine, study them carefully each 
week, and watch with an ever-growing in- 
terest the latest developments of the science. 
Theologians everywhere sustain papers rela- 
ting to the ministerial profession. Hard- 
ware dealers, stove dealers, jewelers, carpet 
dealers, dry goods merchants, grain dealers, 
manufacturers and inventors of all kinds, 
not only show their appreciation by subscrib- 
ing for the journals relating to their several 
trades and professions, but also by perusing 
them with great care each day, noting all 
the variations in trade, progress of scientific 
discovery, recent improvements in ma- 
chinery, etc. 

The reason why they do this is plain. 
They are well aware of the fact that they 
can not successfully compete with their 
neighbors in trade and in business by any 
other means. Without these valuable aids, 
they would lose the entire run of all busi- 
ness operations. Many of these journals 
are elaborately embellished and illustrated, 
making them very expensive. This matter 
of expense, however, does not in any way 
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deterthe business man from making himself 
thoroughly conversant with them. On the 
other hand, almost all the educational pa- 
pers can be obtained at a moderate cost. 

He thinks he can get a position to teach if 
he does not read the educational papers, and 
that is all that concerns him. Sometimes he 
can not afford it, but can take other papers 
and magazines, containing romances and 
the like, each of which costs more, perhaps, 
than it would to take a first-class educational 
paper. But he does not even make it a 
matter of policy. His business will sustain 
itself somehow. He does not know what 
his fellow-teachers are doing. Whether 
they have acquired any improved method, 
he knows not. What a condition of mind! 

Exchange. 


<> 
—— 


MY WORK IN AN UNGRADED 
SCHOOL.* 








BY MRS. G. W. HORTON. 





HAVE been introduced as the ‘‘one 

teacher with six grades.’’ I am not ex- 
actly that—I am the one teacher with seven 
grades, but if I taught six hours instead of 
five, I should have eight distinct classes. 
I am not going to try to give you an elabor- 
ate composition, with long and eloquent 
quotations from the eminent educationists, 
with scraps of poetry interspersed through- 
out, and close with a glowing tribute to the 
classic shades of Berkeley.’ These things 
are all well, good, and pleasing; but you 
can, any of you, get them up far better 
than I can. What I understand is wanted 
of me is, to give a clear account of.one 
day’s work at school; how I save time, do 
the work required, and do it with any de- 
gree of thoroughness. I hope I may be 
able to help some one through some of the 
difficulties incident to an ungraded school or 
a school with several grades. 

I have found it best to have the first reci- 
tations in the morning from the pupils who 
are old enough to prepare their lessons out 
of school, if sufficient time is not found 
during school hours. So, having laid aside 
the regular school reader, first come the first 
and second grades in history. The lesson 
is introduced by each pupil asking a ques- 
tion of the class relative to preceding les- 
sons, a short composition on some topic 
assigned, or an oral review of some lesson 
passed over; the lesson assigned is then 





* Paper read before the Alameda county (Cal.) In- 
stitute. 
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read over carefully twice (no scholar is ex- 
pected to stand without having faithfully 
studied the lesson) which should never ex- 
ceed ¢hree or four paragraphs. Then a list 
of words from the lesson, prepared by each 
pupil, is read and defined, followed by oral 
spelling and defining the most difficult 
words in the lesson. Five things are accom 
plished for two grades: reading, spelling, 
defining, writing, and some knowledge of 
historical events. 

The same classes before sitting recite a 
grammar lesson. Each gives his ideas of 
some topic assigned, and with diagrams all 
prepared, parses difficult words. These les- ° 
sons are varied by short compositions, or a 
brief talk on language. The two grades 
recite together, because one class is doing 
review work and the other going over the 
work for the first time. Time is saved and 
more accomplished. 

All lessons having been properly assigned 
the day before, they sit to prepare lessons 
in algebra and arithmetic. I would suggest 
not too much board work, because in all 
schools children will copy. To glance at 
another’s work is easier than thinking, and 
so thoroughness is not attained. 

Then come the third, fourth and fifth 
grades respectively, for a reading lesson. 
Each class first reads a certain portion of 
the lesson, which has been carefully copied 
on paper or slate: then words which they 
have written with definitions are placed in 
sentences, then from their readers the lesson 
assigned. This is followed by oral spelling, 
definitions or sentences. I would urge that 
always a short lesson be given, and that all, 
or a part of it, should be copied every day. : 

Sixth grade lesson copied, also sentences 
made; read and spell Jessons assigned in 
book; recite numbers from board, and give 
way to the baby class, which wheels into the 
ranks with all the gravity and importance of 
old soldiers. They read their cat and dog 
stories in script upon the board, also the 
same from their books (in a mixed-grade , 
school I make better progress with the use 
of books), and with great excitement give 
the most wonderful combinations of num~- 
bers imaginable. - I find their little eyes can 
see that three and three make six much more 
readily if as many straight marks as the fig- 
ures designate are placed in groups below 
those to becombined. A short and rapidly- 
recited lesson in mental arithmetic follows, 
by the fourth and fifth grades: after this, 
and the last before recess, the explanation of 
algebra questions placed upon the board the 
day previous, 
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I suppose you are thinking what I so often 
say: ‘‘No one can do so much and do it 
well.’’ But bear in mind ‘short lessons 
well learned,’’ and much can be accom- 
plished. Particularly in reading remember 
this, for it seems to me that a large percent- 
age of our teachers fail to make good read- 
ers of their pupils. A few weeks ago I vis- 
ited a school in Sacramento county, where 
the pupils were making frantic efforts to 
wade through a long lesson (ten or twelve 
paragraphs) in the Fourth Reader, when one 
paragraph in the Second Reader would per- 
haps have been more than they could have 
wholly mastered. In answer to inquiries, 
the teacher said she was ‘‘ pleasing the par- 
ents.’’ No wise parent is pleased with any- 
thing but work well done. 

Excuse my digression—the glories of a 
morning recess having faded away, all march 
into the working ranks again. ‘The first, 
second, third, fourth and fifth grades each 
recite the arithmetic lessons in order, and 
they are all prepared in time if the pupils 
have been diligent. If well done, there is 
time for a short exercise in numbers, reading 
or concert work from the sixth and seventh 
divisions. I can only do what I can: if the 
‘‘depravity of human nature’’ crops out 
(and some days will be blue days you all 
know), then poor work is made good outside 
of school hours by the sober-faced idlers. 

In arithmetic I use the text-book as you 
use a guide-board—sim ly to point the way: 
but nearly all the work, for all the grades, 
is written upon the board. We do not ex- 
pect children to pass through life with an 
aritametic in one hand and a slate and pencil 
in the other; so endeavor to make them as 
independent of text-books as possible. If 
you are tired of yourself, as I am often, I 
would recommend as a great help Stone’s 
Essentials of Arithmetic and Wentworth’s 
Problems, 

A rousing noon recess prepares us for the 
less difficult afternoon work. Music Read- 
ers aside, and there is the old story with the 
sixth and seventh grades. A written spell- 
ing lesson follows, by the first, second and 
third classes, every mis-spelled word being 
re-written and handed in the next-day, the 
grade of class determining how often. 

It makes no difference in what part of the 
book the child learns to spell. If the work 
seems difficult for third grade, then make 
some other lesson short and easy enough to 

ive them extra time for study of spelling; 
if too easy for first grade, make it up to 
them in full by extra work in spelling from 
geography or history. The time must be 





judiciously divided among all, first, second, 
third, fourth and fifth. The different classes 
having reading, writing, spelling, defining 
and geography combined, pointing on mapor 
globe to places spoken of in lesson, and tell- 
ing anything of interest they may know re- 
garding them. A map of their own draw- 
ing is used when time will permit; first and 
second grades recite together—third and 
fourth also. 

The beginners in Language Lessons now 
have a short talk on words, their arrange- 
ment and offices in a sentence, sentence- 
making, different parts of speech learned 
and properly used. But after all, it is only 
trying to have them write and spell well, 
and know the names and uses of implements 
needed to doso. A few moments are now 
fouiid for preparing lessons for morning, and 
a writing lesson closes the labors of the day. 
The writing lesson is not always from the 
copy-book. They often tell me in writing 
what I have told them from book or mem- 
ory; or devise some story of their own, in- 
dependent of my suggestions. 

We find time to give an hour to our music 
teacher each week, an hour to drawing, also 
spend an hour among our friends, the poets 
or learned men of the times. Just now we 
are reading the History of England. A 
chapter each day gives us pleasure, and we 
hope some profit. Longfellow’s Evangeline 
was read to them last year, and you ought 
to have seen the eagerness with which they 
welcomed its beauty. This week our history 
spoke of Acadian sorrows, and every child 
was eager to tell the whole story. So, 
though we are crowded with work, we find 
much good seed springing up. 

I do not think it possible to convey to 
you any new ideas—seeing is .better than 
hearing—how to get time to do all that 
must be done and how to do anything well, 
seem to be the most difficult questions to 
answer. First, and most important to me, 
is to teach each pupil, from the largest to 
the smallest, how to work with a will, from 
the time they enter the room till they leave 
it. Go over and over all important points ; 
never give an examination in anything that 
you do not take up for class recitation after- 
ward, even ‘if every pupil gets one hundred 
per cent.; but I hardly think you will be 
troubled much in that way. 

Consolidate classes as much as possible, 
particularly in review work. Insist upon 
good order; children must do something; 
if at play, they cannot learn; if not, though 
they may not always be studying, few are 
too indolent to listen and profit thereby. 
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Only twenty-three recitations during the 
day, deducting recesses, an average of about 
ten minutes toaclass. This is not much 
like your graded work, yet it has perhaps a 
few advantages. We are ‘‘ monarchs of all 
we survey.’’ We promote as we find pupils 
are ready. We cannot furnish brains for 
lack of time, so are not expected to put up 
the slow as soon as the quick thinkers. We 
are saved the worry of “final examination,’’ 
that is an ever-hovering spectre over the city 
schools. We have variety, freedom, and an 
individuality that I have failed to find in 
town; and I believe are doing as good a 
work, if faithful, in the common district 
school, boarding around even, as the recip- 
ients of a handsome salary at the higher in- 
stitutions of learning. 

I have tried to state clearly what I am try- 
ing to do, and hope some of you may be 
able and willing toshow me a way, not todo 
more, but to do better the work before me, 
and so make every moment a golden one to 
each pupil, a treasure gained therein, which 
will increase not tenfold but ten times ten- 
fold for the life of every one. 

Pacific School Journal. 
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WHY TEACHING FAILS. 





BY W. H. PLEASANTS. 


E have in our ranks a large number of 
\ teachers conspicuously unqualified, who 
have joined our body simply because there 
was no other art, profession or trade in 
which they could find employment. The 
true teacher, after acquiring the necessary 
knowledge, adopts this profession from de- 
liberate choice ; and, when once adopted, 
he enters into its duties with heart and soul ; 
he loves and honors his profession, and is 
always more solicitious to do honest and 
faithful work than to win money. 

The class to which I am now referring 
enters this calling not from choice but 
from necessity—not as a life-long work, and 
does not hesitate to express his contempt 
and dislike for it. He is far more soli¢itous 
about gaining money than about doing good 
work. If the evil which this class causes 


.were confined to themselves there would be 


no need to refer to them here, but the un- 
discriminating mind attaches to the whole 


profession the errors and shortcomings of ’ 


its individual members, and thus the inno- 
cent and worthy have to bear the reproach 
of the guilty and unworthy. 

But in the ranks of those who may fairly 








be deemed good teachers there is yet room 
for great improvement. If deficient in 
knowledge, the teacher, by every attainable 
means, ought to supply the deficiency. 
Great advances are yearly made in every de- 
partment which we have to teach. A teacher, 
once efficient, may become hopelessly in- 
efficient if he fails to keep himself abreast 
with the spirit of the age. Of this no illus- 
tration more striking could be given than 
the science of Chemistry, which, in its 
theoretical part at least, has undergone a 
complete revolution in the last twenty years. 
If conscious of any infirmity of temper 
which would impair his usefulness, he ought 
earnestly to seek to control and eradicate 
it. Above all things he should strive to 
avoid falling into ruts—the habit of going 
over the same subjects, year after year, with- 
out variation, without regard to the varying 
tempers and mental constitutions of his pu- 
pils. We are in greater danger of falling 
into this habit than any other class, and 
hence the greater necessity of being on our 
guard to avoid it. By carefully noting his 
own deficiencies, and by persistent effort in 
removing them, a teacher has it distinctly 
in his power to become, year after year, a 
a better teacher—he can acquire the power 
to do better work ; and it is his sacred duty 
to omit no effort that will tend to promote 
this result. 
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GEOLOGY IN THE FIELD. 


GRAND EXAMPLE OF OBJECT TEACHING. 





N illustration of ‘‘ object teaching’’ on 

a grand scale is found in the “ field 
lectures’? of Professor Carvill Lewis on 
geology. It is safe to say that any one of 
these will leave upon the mind a clearer 
and more durable impression of the funda- 
mental principles and teachings of geology 
than a score of discourses in the class-room. 
Sectional diagrams of the earth’s crust and 
geological maps are of course expressive, 
but neither of these tells the story of the 
earth’s formation, nor of the order of super- 
position of strata, nor of the constituent 
elements of the rocks and earths, as actual 
inspection of the actual objects does. That 
would be a very dull mind indeed which 
could not retain the leading points of the 
‘* field’’ lecture when the teacher takes his 
class to the clay-pits across the Delaware or 
to the Trenton gravel-banks, as he did a few 
days ago. What was seen in these localities 
could not fail to present a vivid picture of 
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the animals that were- living when the clay 
beds were deposited; or to present the 
strong probability that human beings peo- 
pled the vicinity of what is now Trenton 
when the gravels were washed there by the 
‘great floods coming down the valley of the 
Delaware, following the ice age; or to show 
what the geologists now teach us, that the 
line of gravel banks which stretch south- 
wardly across from the neighborhood of 
Trenton, through Bucks and Philadelphia 
counties, to our south-western borders, were 
-once the banks of the Delaware river, and 
when what is now South Jersey was all under 
water. These teachings, we repeat, can 
hardly be forgotten when in presence of 
the actual objects which tell us that the facts 
must have been so. 

And again, when the teacher takes his 
class to the vicinity of the Water Gap, and 
shows them portions of the long boundary 
of stony debris which he has traced from 
the Delaware valley across the State to the 
headwaters of the Ohio—which broken up 
rocks do not belong to that country, but must 
have been carried there from some distant 
place—and when he exhibits the deep 
grooves ploughed along the surfaces of the 
true or native rocks of the vicinity to the 
northward of the line of this dedris, while 
no such marking can be found to the south- 
ward—the minds of his hearers and fellow 
observers must surely come to a clear under- 
standing of what is meant by the ‘‘ terminal 
moraine ’’ of the great ‘‘ glacier,’’ or ‘‘ ice 
cap,’’ which, it is believed, once overspread 
the whole northern portion of the American 
continent, coming down in our own State to 
the line of this dedr7s, which crosses Penn- 
sylvania not more than seventy miles in a 
due north line from the City of Philadel- 
phia. We do not say that what is exhibited 
there absolutely demonstrates the glacial 
theory, for that is yet questioned by some 
scientists; but that the facts present the 
powerful logic upon which the glacial theory 
for this part of our globe is built. No one 
can fail to understand what is meant by the 
teacher when he or she gets the theory in 
presence of the objects on which the theory 
rests. 

But geology, by this object-teaching on a 
colossal scale, is not the only science with 
which the ‘“‘field’’ student gets better ac- 
quaintance. Mincralogy he gets, of course, 
but in much better form as to its larger re- 
lations than he can possibly get from mere 
book and cabinet study. The student gets 
also at the causes, so to speak, of what we 
“call geography—what it is that gives direction 
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to the course of rivers and estuaries, and 
what gives character to the river valleys, 
and to-the mountain and hill slopes, and 
numerous undulations of the land, and side 
valleys that converge upon the great streams. 
These not only show the origin of the lines 
of demarcation which have come to serve 
as civil and political boundaries between 
Governments, States and counties, but why 
certain industries are characteristic of one 
set of localities, and very different industries 
are peculiar to another. That there are 
rich farms along the meadow lands of Dela- 
ware and Schuylkill, where cattle are grazed 
—where the products of the dairy, milk, 
cream, butter, cheese, are abundant—is not 
an accident or mere arbitrary choice made 
by the inhabitants of the district. It comes 
because geological action has given peculiar 
advantages to those industries in that’section. 
Nor is it an accident or the result of any 
mere human ordering that potteries are 
active industries in the clay sections of 
Jersey, or that glass furnaces flourish in the 
white sand: belt traversed by the Cape May 
and Atlantic railroads. These industries are 
there because men have taken advantage of 
the great changes on the earth’s surface, the 
nature of which is taught us by the science 
of geology. That the broad black belt from 
the Lehigh river across Pennsylvania to the 
Ohio should become mainly a colliery dis- 
trict, was inevitable from the nature of the 
rocks; that there should be great furnaces 
and mills for the smelting and forging of iron 
into all forms along a corresponding range 
of counties, was equally inevitable, if men 
of the great industrial and inventive white 
race should ever get there. Thus one might 
go through a large range of industries. 

These side sciences and more, including 
ethnology (knowledge of the races of men) 
and paleontology (knowledge of* ancient 
beings), of which we have heretofore made 
no -mention in these remarks, are additional 
to the main subject, with which students be- 
come almost infinitely better and more 
closely acquainted in the course of such 
object lessons on a large scale, as are pre- 
sented in ‘‘field’’ lectures. It is not new 
knowledge to our readers that the Ledger 
places the highest value on teaching of that 
description. These field lectures simply 
afford a fine exemplification of it. 

Phila. Ledger. 





“ Every bird tiat sings, 
And every flower that stars the elastic sod, 
And every breath the radiant summer brings, 
To the pure spirit is a Word of God.” 

















AMATEUR TEACHING. 





HERE is too much of it in the profes- 

sion, far too much of it; but the ques- 
tion is, How shall we rid ourselves of it? 
Every year scores of young men and women 
enter the ranks of the profession with no 
love for it, no conception of its noble na- 
ture, its grave responsibilities, its lofty possi- 
bilities. All they know or care about it is, 
that through its channel they will gain a 
certain number of dollars per month. If 
they are men, they expect to use these dol- 
lars in fitting themselves for a more lucrative 
profession than that of the pedagogue, or in 
opening a path for themselve; into the 
golden halls of commerce; if they are 
women they may use their small portion of 
wealth in decorating their persons, so as to 
render themselves more attractive in the 
matrimonial market. We wot of a certain 
large city, which we shall not name, from 
whose high school there graduate annually 
two or three score of young ladies, daugh- 
ters of citizens of various grades, from that 
of the hod-carrier to the judge. The ma- 
jority of these damsels supplement their 
school course by a few years in teaching, for, 
novices that they are, they can rely upon 
parental political influence—even the hod- 
carrier may have a dozen votes in his pocket, 
you know—to appoint them in preference 
to old and well-trained teachers from other 
places. The average duration of their peda- 
gogical life is one and one-fourth years. 
‘*We understand the case,’’ said a cynical 
director, who was so indifferent to his polit- 
ical preferment as to object to this mode of 
recruiting the ranks of teachers—‘‘ these 
young ladies regard the teacher’s position as 
the most convenient stepping-stone to the 
altar. Many of them avow that they only 
teach for the sake of securing the desired 
trousseau to consummate an engagement 
made during their school-days.”’ 

Now, no arrangement could be more de- 
sirable and convenient for the young ladies, 
we admit. And, in addition to its conve- 
nience, it probably did them a great deal of 
good. Very likely they learned’ more in 
that one year’s practice in teaching, than in 
two years’ work in the high school. But 
what about the schools given up to this plan 
of amateur teaching? Well, they were just 
such schools as a plan of this sort could se- 
cure anywhere, backward in their studies, 
unruly and turbulent. 

We never saw but one very striking ex- 
ample of the evil of amateur teaching, but 
we have no doubt many others exist. And 
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it is high time that some effective effort was 
made to diminish the number of amateurs 
in the ranks of teachers. ‘If parents or 
school officers will make no such effort, it 
must be inaugurated by those teachers who 
are not amateurs. Indeed, we wonder that 
the instinct of self-preservation has not long 
ago forced good teachers into an anti-ama- 
teur movement. For these know well that 
it is the amateurs that keep down the rate 
of wages in the profession, and drag down 
its standard. They not only add to it 
nothing that can be desired, but they rob it 
of the honor and emoluments which are its 
just due, and which, but for the existence 
of so many amateurs, it might long ere this 
have received. Canada Journal. 
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FREBEL, THE KINDERGARTNER. 








BY JOSEPH PAYNE. 


RCEBEL is the first teacher to whom it 

has occurred to convert what is usually 
considered the waste steam of childish ac- 
tivities and energies into means of fruitful 
action ; to utilize what has hitherto been ° 
looked upon as unworthy of notice ; and, 
moreover, to accomplish this object, not 
only without repressing the natural free 
spirit of childhood, but by making that free 
spirit the very instrument of his purpose. 

Froebel was born April 21, 1782, at Ober- 
weissbach, in the principality of Schwarz- 
burg-Rudolstadt. His mother died when ~ 
he was so young that he never even remem- 
bered her; and he was left to the care of 
an ignorant maid-of-all-work who simply 
provided for his bodily wants. His father, 
who was the laborious pastor of several par- 
ishes, seems to have, been solely occupied 
with his duties, and to have given no con- 
cern whatever to the development of the 
child’s mind and character beyond that of 
strictly confining him within doors, lest hé 
should come to harm bystraying too faraway. 
One of his principal amusements, he tells 
us, consisted in watching from the window 
some workmen who were repairing the 
church, and he remembered long afterwards 
how he earnestly desired to lend a helping- 
hand himself. 

Not until he was ten years of age did he 
receive the slightest regular instruction. He 
was then sent to school to an uncle who 
lived in the neighborhood. This man, a 
regular driller of the old, time-honored 
stamp, had not the slightest conception of 
the inner nature of his pupil, and seems to 
have taken no pains whatever to discover it. 
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He pronounced the boy to be idle (which, 
from his point of view, was quite true) and 
lazy (which certainly was not true)—a boy, 
in short, that you could do nothing with. 
And, in fact, the teacher did nothing with 
his pupil, never once touched the chords of 
his inner being, or brought out the music 
they were fitted, under different handling, 
to produce. Froebel was indeed, at that 
time, a thoughtful, dreamy child, a very in- 
different student of books, cordially hating 
the formal lessons with which he was 
crammed, and never so happy as when left 
alone with his great teacher, the woods. 
-The result was, that he left school, after 
four years, almost as ignorant as when he 
entered it, carrying with him as the produce 
of his labor a considerable quantity of chaff, 
but very little corn. The corn consisted in 
some elementary notions of mathematics, a 
subject which interested him throughout his 
life, and which he brought afterwards to 
bear on the lessons of the Kindergarten. 
Circumstances, which had proved so ad- 
verse to his development in his school ex- 
periences, took a favorable turn in the next 
step of his life. It was necessary for him to 
earn his bread, and we next find him a sort 
of apprentice to a woodsman in the great 
Thuringian forest. Here, as he afterwards 
tells us, he lived some years in cordial inter- 
course with nature and mathematics, learn- 
ing even then, though unconsciously, from 
the teaching he received, how to teach 
others. His daily occupation in the midst 
of trees led him to observe the laws of nature, 
and to recognize union aud unity in ap- 
parently contradictory phenomena. 

Here, too, he reflected on his previous 
course of education ; and formed very de- 
cided opinions on the utter worthlessness of 
the ordinary school-teaching, as never hav- 
ing reached what was in himself, and, there- 
fore, in his view, failing altogether to be a 
_ true culture of the mind and of the man. 
His. life as a forester, which, though cer- 
tainly not without great influence on his 
mental character, was not to be his final 
destination, ended when he was about eigh- 
teen years of age. He now went to the 
University of Jena, where he attended lec- 
tures on natural history, physics, and mathe- 
matics; but, as he tells us, gained little 
from them. This desultory style of life was 
put an end to by the failure of means to 
stay at the University. For the next few 
years he tried various occupations, ever rest- 
lessly tossed to and fro by the demands of 
the outer life, and not less distracted by the 
consciousness that his powers had not yet 
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found what he calls their ‘‘centre of grav- 
ity.’’ At last, however, they found it. 

While engaged in an architect’s office at 
Frankfort, he formed an acquaintance with 
the Rector of the Model School, a man 
named Gruner. Gruner saw the capabilities 
of Froebel, and detected also his entire 
want of interest in the work that he was 
doing; and one day suddenly said to him: 
‘Give up your architect’s business; you 
will do nothing at it. Beateacher. We 
want one now in the school ; you shall have 
the place.’’ This was the turning point in 
Froebel’s life. He accepted the engagement, 
began work at once, and tells us that the 
first time he found himself in the midst of a 
class of 30 or 40 boys, he felt that he was in 
the element that he had missed so long— 
‘* the fish was in the water.’’ He was inex- 
pressibly happy. This ecstasy of feeling, 
we may easily imagine, soon subsided. In 
a calmer mood he severely questioned him- 
self as to the means by which he was to sat- 
isfy the demands of ‘his new position. He 
found the answer, he says, by descending 
into himself, and listening to the teachings 
of nature respecting life, mind, and being 
—lessons already theoretically known, but 
now, for the first time, correlated with prac- 
tice.. ‘*My hitherto peculiar development, 
self-cultivation, self-teaching,’’ he says, ‘‘ as 
well as my observation of nature and of life, 
now found their proper place.’’ But he 
keenly felt, at the same time, the effects of 
his desultory manner of study. He was 
neither instructed in knowledge nor in 
teaching, but he now resolved to make up 
for his deficiencies in both respects. 
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ABOUT TEACHERS. 


SUP’T JOHN W. DOWD, TOLEDO, OHIO. 





N these days of splendid school appliances 
| we are apt to forget that the teacher is 
the main factor in the school. The reason 
that so little is made of the teacher is, per- 
haps, that there is not enough of him to 
make much. What the children in our 
schools are hungry for is manly men and 
womanly women as teachers. A boy once 
said to Mrs. Livermore, when she asked him 
whether he got his money’s worth out of 
Mr. Collyer’s lecture, ‘‘Oh, yes! Why, it 
was worth more than fifty cents just to look 
at the man.”’ 

A teacher should be worth looking at. 
He should study himself along the line of 
his attractive powers, and bring them into 
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full play upon those who are under his care. 
I believe there is no harm in a teacher’s 
being interested in his pupils. An interest, 
felt, not feigned, has wonderful lifting power 
in it. It raises the children clear above the 
petty vexations that multiply so in certain 
schooi-rooms. 

The teacher should have life, and have it 
abundantly. There are too many dead 
teachers, dead physically, dead mentally, 
dead in trespasses and in sins against little 
children, dead in every way that you can 
think of. It is always a struggle for pupils 
to go to a dead teacher; it is always a strug- 
gle for them to keep away from a live one. 

Teachers who expect to do anything must 
be baptized with the spirit of earnestness, 
not sprinkled merely, but completely im- 
mersed. The great teachers of the world 
from Socrates and Plato down along the line 
to Pestalozzi and Freebel, and still later to 
Jacotot and Arnold and Agassiz have been 
men of intense conviction and of earnest 
purpose. Success is not so much in any par- 
ticular method as in the man behind the 
method. The man makes a success of the 
method, and not the method of the man. 

It it impossible to teach in a half-hearted, 
listless way. When a teacher is in earnest, 
there is a noble luster in the eye, the face is 
eloquent in every feature, and the motion 
of the head, the arm, the body, awkward 
though it may be, demands and commands 
respectful and thoughtful attention. We 
could say of such a one—‘‘ Truth from his 
lips prevails with double sway.’’ 

It is impossible to teach without knowing. 
You can not get anything out of an empty 
cistern—except wind. Information to be 
worth anything should be accurate. Half 
information, especially for teaching pur- 
poses, is worse than none at all. 

‘Once upon a time,’’ I sat where I had 
to hear what a teacher was saying to her 
class. They were talking about the Cesars, 
and the teacher inquired why one was named 
Julius and the other Augustus. No one gave 
an answer. ‘Well, I will tell you,’’ she 
said. ‘‘The great conqueror was called 
Julius because he was born in the month of 
July, and the other was called Augustus be- 
cause he was born in the month of August.”’ 
The fact is that the months were named 1 in 
honor of these emperors. 

A mind that has ceased to grow can not 
energize another mind. Example has a won- 
derful influence over the young. They like 
to do what they see others doing. The at- 
mosphere about a real teacher is a tonic; it 
is full of ozone. Chaucer characterized the 
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true teacher when he said of the Clerk of 
Oxenford— 
“And gladly wolde he lerne and gladly teche ;” 


and unless it,is ‘‘gladly’’ done, ’twere bets 
ter never done at all. 

A talking tongue is not evidence of a 
growing mind. It is possible to talk a class 
to death, and from such a death resurrection 
is scarcely possible. To talk all the time, 
requires very little knowledge; to talk but 
little, and to say all that is necessary, is true 
wisdom. The aim should be to loosen the 
tongues of the children and make them move 
with as much freedom in the class as they 
do upon the street or play-ground. The 
skillful teacher will ask questions that even 
the most timid can answer, and as we ac- 
quire confidence to do things by doing them, 
it is wonderful to see how rapidly the most 
backward child will develop by proper train- 
ing. I have somewhere seen it stated by one 
who knows the mule intimately that his mul- 
ishness is not stubborness, but results simply 
from a lack of confidence, and that when 
kindly treated and encouraged he is the 
most obedient and teachable of animals. 

‘‘The bearing of this remark,’’ and, in- 
deed, of the whole article, ‘‘is in the appli- 
cation on it.’’ Intelligence. 
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PUBLIC SCHOOLS, WHY. 








HE following eloquent defense of the 

people’s schools is taken from a report 
of. the lecture of Henry Ward Beecher on 
the ‘‘New Profession.’” It is well worthy 
of careful reading. He says; 

‘*When they ask me, how can the State 
found the public school and pay for it, I 
simply say, because its own existence depends 
upon the intelligence of the common people. 
If the State has a right to build a levee to 
keep the Mississippi out of the town or out 
of a wide district ; if the State has a right to 
pay a police to keep all scoundrelism out of 


.the streets, then the State has a right to 


found schools that shall keep out the erup- * 
tions and the freshets of gross ignorance that 
come up with wickedness. The State has a 
right to preserve its own life. The schools 
are common. I rejoice that the American 
common school is a common school in more 
than a mere term. I mean by that that, once 
in every generation, the whole population 
have to come down to a level and start 
afresh. The common school, once in every 
generation, brings all the children to one 
level, and then they individually shoot up 
as far as they can go, and their children 
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come on right back again, and once in every 
generation everything is level. There sits 
the minister’s son, and there sits the son of 
the minister’s washwoman. There sits the 
poor man’s genius, and there the rich man’s 
dunce—all on a level; and the school don’t 
know anybody by its parents, but by what 
each oneis. I gloryinits being thuscommon. 
‘*T glory in the common school of Amer- 
ica because it is common to all, high and 
‘low, bond and free. Well, it not only is 
common, but it is compulsory, or ought to 
be. In Egypt nobody could go to the 
schools except the royal family; it was trea- 
son in the common people to break into 
knowledge; it was burglary, it was theft, it 
was a punishable offense. 
‘‘ Knowledge was then the prerogative of 
a class. Now the wheels are turned com- 
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pletely around, and it is a crime to-day for 
the common people not to send their chil- 
dren to the common schools of America. 
I know some men say you have no right to 
infringe the fundamental rights of the pa- 
rent. God never gave the parent the right 
to do wrong. God never gave the parent 
the right to be a monster. God never gave 
the parent the right to stand between his 
unknowing child and his own self as he is to 
be developed by time and by education. 
If a man is so dull and senseless, so vicious, 
so ignorant, that he has no appreciation of 
what the child gets by education, the State 
is bound to stand between that brutal parent 
and that unknowing child, and hear the pro- 
test of the child against its defilement and 
the destruction of its fundamental rights. 
The State must take care of it.’’ 
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OR the meeting of the State Teachers’ As- 

sociation which will be held at Meadville, 
July, 8th, goth, and roth, a fine programme 
Is presented, and all arrangements have been 
made on a generous scale. The attendance 
from the western part of the State will be 
large, while the eastern counties can always 
be reckoned upon for a fair representation. 
Every city and county in Pennsylvania 
should be represented. The enrollment 
from the East should, this year, be larger 
than usual, since Meadville is on the way to 
Madison and the National Association. 





THE influence of wise and energetic 
supervision in moulding a small number of 
detached schools, within a few years, into a 
well-organized and highly effective system, 
has, perhaps, had no more marked illustration 
in Pennsylvania than in Shenandoah, Schuyl- 
kill county. The work done here by Supt. 
G. W. Bartch—who has recently declined 
re-election, as he proposes to enter the pro- 
fession of the law—has been of the kind 
that approves the workman a master in his 
art. In 1874 the schools were twelve in 
number, and inefficient in character, taught 
by twelve teachers. They are now twenty- 
four in number under twenty-seven teachers, 

‘and competent authority pronounces them 





among the very best in the State. -The 
secret of their growth lies in the intelligence 
of the School Board, and in the efficiency 
of the lieutenant chosen by the Board for 
the most important work of supervision. 





. WiTH the present issue the series of papers 
on ‘‘ Insect Lives’’ is closed. The animated 
style of these papers, as of the ‘‘ Fairyland 
of Science’’ series, is very attractive. ‘Their 
chief merit lies, however, in the novelty of 
the facts presented, and in the great fact 
that they ‘‘ throw open another window,”’ 
through which new glimpses may be had of 
the wonders of nature. We are nothing if 
not learners. Let us never lose sight of that. 





TuE character is the great need of the age 
in every branch of business and of life. The 
merchant, the manufacturer and the farmer 
are all seeking for integrity, principle and 
fidelity in those whom they employ. All 
the knowledge, general or special, that they 
bring, depends for its value upon the faith- 
ful character that will use it in, and not 
against, their employer’s interest. Every 
other pursuit is equally dependent. The 
physician, the lawyer, the statesman, the 
artist, all need strength of principle and 
purity of aim to convert their knowledge 
from an instrument of selfish ambition into 
a source of value and happiness to the world. 
And if this truth holds good of the employ- 
ments of life, so it does of its domestic and 
social relations. Everything that has been 
learned in youth, and everything that we 
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learn day by ay; can be converted into 
power that shall make us better parents and 
children, better brothers and sisters, better 
neighbors and citizens, better men and wo- 
men, if only vitalized and brought into liv- 
ing activity by character and will. 





Jouonnot tells of a little girl who was de- 
tained at school because she missed one word 
in her geography lesson. When asked what 
the word was, she could not tell, although 
she was fresh from the recitation room. 
The following was the sentence which caused 
the difficulty: ‘‘ The Danubian provinces 
of Servia, Moldavia and Wallachia are nomi- 
nally independent of the Sublime Porte.’’ 
Upon examination it was found that the 
little girl was repeating words without the 
faintest idea of their meaning. Rev. Dr. 
Thomas, in an address before the Chicago 
Philosophical Society, said: ‘‘I consider. it 
unimportant to locate definitely a certain 
sand-hill in Africa. There are about four 
hundred dates to be committed to memory 
in United States history, the half of which 
might be omitted.’’ 





CoMPLAINTS are multiplying against the 
system of marking in vogue in many schools. 
It is claimed, and not without sufficient rea- 
son, that it is liable to flagrant abuse. In 
some instances it means nothing, or means 
the opposite of what is true. It has been 
observed that the best scholars do not always 
get the highest marks. The likes and dis- 
likes of teachers sometimes determine the 
marking. Anxiety to court popularity in 
certain directions may give figures an up- 
ward tendency. Where the marking is im- 
partial, the pupil is frequently more con- 
cerned about ‘‘ per cents than sense.’’ ‘The 
dread of low standing is a clog to the mind. 
It is not surprising that some pupils resort 
to the damaging plan of making lessons stick 
until recitation, even if they slip from the 
mind before the next sunrise. 





THE tro1st commencement exercises of 
Dickinson College, at Carlisle, were of un+ 
usual interest. ‘The centennial exercises of 
last year have awakened an active interest 
in the college, and the several donations of 
money which it then received have started 
it in a career of increased prosperity. Two 
large buildings are now in course of erec- 
tion. One of them, which will be 186 feet 
in length, is being built of Cumberland Val- 
ley limestone, and will be devoted to the 
scientific department of the college. The 
other, of brick, will be a gymnasium, com- 
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plete in every respect. Ground has-been 
broken also, for a third new building, to be 
known as the Bosler Memorial Library Hall. 
It will be a commodious limestone structure, 
and will be erected by the widow of James 
W. Bosler, as a memorial to her husband. 





THE world has never seen a day better 
than the present, and to-morrow will be 
better than to-day. Says some one, in 
noting the marvelous inventive progress of 
our time: ‘‘ Washington, the first president 
of the United States, never saw a steam- 
boat; John Adams, the second president, 
never saw a railroad ; Andrew Jackson, the 
seventh president, never received a tele- 
graphic despatch ; and Abraham Lincoln the 
sixteenth president, never heard of the 
telephone.”’ 





In the Baccalaureate sermon preached by 
Rev. Phillips Brooks to the graduating class 
of Harvard College, a short time since, the 
connection between learning and life was 
discussed with much ability. The opening: 
words, giving the clue to the main thought 
of the whole, were as follows: ‘‘ Learning: 
and life, that which is known in the world 
and that which is to be done in the world,, 
stand over against each other, and the per- 
petual problem is how they shall be brought: 
together. Like two strong men who gaze- 
into each other’s eyes and know that they 
ought to be standing hand in hand ; like two. 
great. promontories which stand and watch : 
each other, and feel the sea which runs be- 
tween, and yet feel under the sea the sweep 
of the continuous earth which makes them 
one—so learning and life, that which is. 
known upon the earth and that which is to. 
be done upon the earth, stand gazing at each; 
other, and knowing that however they may 
be separated and kept apart they belong to-- 
gether.’’ 





‘“SCANDINAVIA,’’ a magazine published in: 
Chicago, recommends that the English lan- 
guage be taught in the common schools of © 
Sweden, Norway and Denmark, as the best 


means of elevating the working-men of those -~ - 


countries. Itsays: ‘‘ English would not be - 
more difficult than the present written lan- - 
guage is to children, who in their homes. 
speak only a local dialect; especially be- 

cause the English language so much resem- - 
bles the Scandinavian. The people at home- 
will hardly, at present, be able to understand |! 
how much it would contribute to enfran-- 
chising the working classes; and would still: 
less recognize that the elevation in wages,, 
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following the increase of emigration, is no 
real loss to the employers, because the abil- 
ity and capacity of the laborer is, at the 
same time, raised in a still higher degree.”’ 


ScIENCE is the Cinderella of knowledge; 
doing all the work, ministering to her gaudier 
sisters; and long kept unrecognized in the 
background. But ‘‘we are fast coming to 
the denouement, when the positions will be 
changed; and while these haughty sisters 
sink into merited neglect, Science, pro- 
claimed as highest alike in worth and beauty, 
will reign supreme.’”’ 


‘¢ Get definite knowledge.’’ This is the 
leading end aimed at in all wise study, in all 
good instruction. The result attained, how- 
ever, on the subjects of Astronomy or Mathe- 
matical Geography, can too often be de- 
scribed in the familiar line: ‘‘It leads to 
bewilder and dazzles to blind.’’ Pupils go 
through the text-buok and recite, it may be, 
well-prepared lessons; they have faithful 
teachers and do honest work; but they wan- 
der in a fog that never lifts. ‘They do not 
grasp the plan of the solar system, nor do 
they see why or how it is that transits or 
eclipses occur ; they do not understand the 
change of the seasons, or the phases of the 
moon, the varying lengths of day and night, 
or the paths of the planets, those old-time 
‘‘wandering stars.’’ To do for this study 
what the blocks have done for the cube root, 
is the purpose of ‘‘ Rupert’s Planescope,’’ 
which needs but an intelligent examination 
to commend its use in theschool-room. In 
its special field it isa very valuable device for 
object-lesson instruction. The price is ten 
dollars. Persons interested will please ad- 
dress the inventor, Mr. W. W. Rupert, 
Pottstown, Pa., or the Pennsylvania School 
Supply Company, 518 Arch street, Phila- 
delphia. 





LiGuT is one of the most active agencies 
in enlivening and beautifying a home. We 
all know the value of sunlight as a health- 
giving agent to the physical constitution ; 
and it is not less so to our moral and 
spiritual natures. We are more active under 
its influence—can think better and act more 
vigorously. Let us take the airiest, choicest 
and sunniest room in the house for our liv- 
ing-room—the workshop where brain and 
body are built up and renewed. And let 
us there have a bay-window, no matter how 
plain in structure, through which the good 
twin-angels of nature, sunlight and pure 
air, can freely enter. Dark rooms bring 
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depressson of spirits, imparting a sense of 
confinement, of isolation, of powerlessness, 
which is chilling to energy and vigor; but 
in light rooms is good cheer. Even in a 
gloomy house, where walls and furniture 
are dingy and brown, we have but to take 
down the heavy curtains, open wide the 
window, hang brackets on either side, set 
flower-pots on the brackets, and let the 
warm sun stream freely in, to bring health 
to our bodies and joy to our souls, 





OnE of the obvious and urgent demands 
of the hour is a general diffusion of educa- 
tional information. Teachers, school offi- 
cersand people should know what the world 
is doing to overthrow the empire of ignor- 
ance and vice, and brighten the dark places 
of earth with intelligence, virtue and pros- 
perity. No cause is so good and great as to 
take care of itself. Education cannot be 
left to itsown momentum. Loyal, courage- 
ous and enthusiastic hearts must throb be- 
hind it, and the most potent agencies must 
be employed in its furtherance. 


It is not the amount of knowledge stored 
up in the memory that will determine its 
value to life, but the way in which it has 
been gained, the way it is held, the effect it 
has produced and is producing upon the 
thoughts and actions. [If the will is strong, 
the principles firm, the courage high, the 
power of self-control established, then what- 
ever knowledge there is, be it little or much, 
will be turned into a living force which will 
tell upon the future work and life. Every 
new truth involves a new duty and de- 
velops new energy to fulfil it. If, on the 
other hand, the will is weak the principles 
are easily shaken ; if habits of self-indulgence 
have been acquired and the whole moral 
tone be on a low scale then it matters but 
little how extensive may have been the 
course of study, how compactly the brain 
may be packed with knowledge, it will all 
lie an undigested mass, with no possibility 
of entering vitally into the real life of the 
possessor or of fitting him to fulfil his mani- 
fold duties. 


Dr. McCoss is celebrated for egotism, and 
the best of it is he is never conscious of it. 
He has a broad Scotch accent, and the habit 
of gnawing at the joint of his thumb when 
busily thinking. Some years ago he was 
lecturing before the senior class in Prince- 
ton College. He had been discussing Leib- 
nitz’s view of the reason of. evil, to the ef- 
fect that mankind was put upon the earth 
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because there was less evil. here than else- 
where. One of the seniors inquired; ‘‘ Well, 
Doctor, why was evil introduced into the 
world?’’ ‘‘Ah!’’ said the Doctor, holding 
up both hands, ‘*ye have asked the hardest 
question in all feelosophy. Suckkrates'tried 
to answer it and failed, Plato tried it, and 
he failed; Kahnt attempted it and made 
bad work of it; Leibnitz tried it, and he 
begged the whole question as I’ve been 
tellin’ ye, and I confess (gnawing at his 
thumb knuckle) I confess I don’t know— 
what—to make of it myself.’’ — Zroy Times. 





THE following is stated to be the increase 
since the commencement of the century in 
the number of persons speaking the differ- 
ent languages: English, from fifty five mil- 
lions to ninety millions; Russian, from 
thirty millions to sixty-three millions; Ger- 
man, from thirty-eight millions to sixty-six 
millions; Spanish, from twenty two millions 
to forty-four millions; Italian, from eighteen 
millions to thirty millions, and Portuguese, 
from eight millions to thirteen millions. 


Many who advocate the claims of physical 
science in education are content to rest their 
case on the intrinsic worth of the subject 
matter, while their opponents still more 
generally act as if this position were all that 
they have tocombat. But the most eminent 
of the ‘‘modernists’’ hold as firmly as do 
their opponents that the prime object of 
academy and college studies is discipline. 
‘*It would seem, then,’’ says Dr. M. E. 
Wadsworth in the April Popular Science 
Monthly, ‘‘that it is necessary for any one, 
seeking to replace any disciplinary study by 
something else, to show that the proposed 
new study will afford an equivalent amount 
in kind. In other words, if the scientist 
cannot show that the studies he proposes to 
introduce into our colleges and highschools 
possess, beyond the information given, a 
power of disciplining the mind, in certain 
valuable directions, equal to any other 
studies, his case had better be abandoned.’’ 

Dr. Wadsworth goes on to describe his 
method of conducting the elementary course 
in Mineralogy at Harvard, in which the ob- 
ject of discipline was kept steadily in view. 
What he has observed as a teacher, and 
what his former students have told him, en- 
ables him to maintain confidently; ‘that 
mineralogy when rightly taught affords in 
certain directions a most valuable means of 
intellectual training,’’ and as to the mode 
of securing these benefits for the students 
he says, ‘‘ Every means possible should be 
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taken to develop in them methods of thought 
and work that will. bear fruit in their future 
life. Far less should be thought of training 
mineralogists than of training men.”’ 


——$_$_.g——______—. 


A WORD ON EXAMINATIONS. 





NY fact which bears upon the solution 
A of an educational problem, is worth 
noting and considering. We want data, 
that we may deal with these matters prac- 
tically, not theoretically. It is with this 
view that we shall relate an incident that 
recently came under our observation during 
the annual examinations in one of our high 
schools, together with some comments there- 
on. 
We will premise parenthetically, that we 
ourselves have a vivid and not altogether 
pleasant remembrance of examinations. 
We recall the anxiety with which we always 
confronted them, the cramming with which 
we prepared for them. No matter how 
faithfully we had studied during the term, 
no matter how thoroughly we had reviewed 
our studies in the class, to have attempted 
to pass well an examination without going 
over the books once more, page by page, 
consulting notes, looking up dates, re-com- 
mitting to memory tables and rules, would 
have been an act of over-confidence richly 
meriting ignominious failure. Down to the 
last available moment the cramming went 
on; and then we entered the examiner’s 
room—to grapple with fate. And sad in- 
deed it was to find that after all there were 
still points which, by unaccountable over- 
sight, we had failed to look up. Do the 
best we might, we always would trip some- 
where. It is not a pleasant recollection. 

The incident we are ‘to give, illustrates 
the utility of this cramming process. Of 
course, no one doubts that it is useful, from 
the scholar’s point of view—that is, that it 
affects the examination average. We are 
prepared to give figures which will exhibit 
roughly the amount of its influence. 

Two young ladies of our acquaintance 
have, for a number of years, been inti- 
mate school companions. Both are quick 
to learn; both have been commendably dili- 
gent students. In their ‘‘averages’’ they 
have always stood remarkably close to one 
another. Their ‘‘ recitation averages’’ for 
the past year were practically the samé—g5 
and some tenths. The time came for the 
annual examination—the annual cramming 
period. At this very critical time, one of 
these young ladies had the misfortune to 
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lose by death a near relative. The occur- 
rence rendered it impossible, of course, for 
her to cram with any heart; and the cold 
statistical observer was enabled in conse- 
quence to score an important point. She 
who went through the customary preparation 
obtained an examination average of 94; 
the average of the other was 85. 

‘“*And do you call ¢ha¢ an important 
point ?’’ we hear some teacher ask, ‘Surely 
that is not so unusual as to be startling. 
What other result could have been expected? 
It was all right.”’ 

We beg your pardon, sir or madam—we 
think it was all wrong. ‘To be sure, it was 
expected. Neither of these young ladies 
looked for any different result. They knew 
that questions would be put to them which, 
unless they had the answer freshly committed 
to memory, they could not dispose of satis- 
factorily. They knew that points would 
come up which they had already forgotten, 
or of which at least their recollection was so 
faint that they might as well have been forgot- 
ten ; they knew that in many cases it would be 
best to give the precise language of the book 
as nearly as possible, lest the thought should 
not be fully expressed. And we call the 
result which showed them to be right an 
important result. 

Let us see what it signifies, It signifies 
that during the year these pupils had been 
learning the. book, and not the subject 
matter ; that they had been studying the form, 
and not the substance; that they had been 
storing their minds with a heterogeneous 
mass of details, so imperfectly subordinate to 
or codrdinated with one another that they 
awakened little interest and could not long 
be retained in memory. It signifies that 
they had performed a vast amount of mental 
labor for no permanent good. We do not 
doubt that if three months hence these 
pupils should unexpectedly be called upon 
to undergo a similar examination, they 
would come out from the ordeal pretty 
evenly with an average of about 75, at any 
rate much lower than they did receive— 
lower in proportion to the lapse of time. 

What, we ask, is the value of learning of 
this sort? What sort of test of real knowl- 
edge is an examination which can produce 
results like these? We do not ask these 
questions in any contemptuous spirit; we 
ask them as questions deserving of serious 
thought. Is that sort of knowledge which 
is so volatile that it must be tested while 
still new if we would get its flavor, or which, 
to use a more fitting simile, is like a showy 
garland of flowers, delightful to the eye 
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while still fresh, but soon withering. to a 
shapeless mass of stalks and leaves—is such 
knowledge worth the labor spent in its get- 
ting? We leave this question for others to 
answer. 


—— 
> 


‘*«COLLEGE DREAMS.”’ 








HE annual address before the literary 

societies of Franklin and Marshall Col- 
lege was this year delivered by Col. A. K. 
McClure, the brilliant and versatile editor 
of the Philadelphia Zimes. His subject was 
‘« College Dreams,’’ and his audience large 
and appreciative. ‘‘ The first part of the ad- 
dress was the gospel of dirt, and all the rest 
of it disappointment and ashes,”’ is the se- 
vere comment of a lady of intelligence. 
The last and by far the best part of such a 
speech was, strange to say, quite omitted. 
Brilliant success won by the most pains-tak- 
ing endeavor, and at the end the apples of 
Sodom! Great intellectual powers held for 
long at their mightiest stretch of endurance, 
patient purpose taxed for a life-time to the 
uttermost, and then, after it all, the cry, 
heart-sick and hopeless, Vanitas vanitatum ! 
This was the burden of the story. Cherish 
your dreams, and be dreamers to the last, he 
said, it makes the passing life more glad; but 
at the end human experience has ever been, 
‘‘Vanity of vanities, all is vanity.”’ 

The grandest dream the human heart has 
ever cherished is the dream of a glad Immor- 
tality—beautiful beyond compare, and soul- 
satisfying as nothing else on earth ever has 
been or can be. But of this the orator said 
no word. The dream of ideal loveliness ; 
of humanity perfected where more than 
Utopia and the Happy Isles shall be real- 
ized ; of the pure joys ot Jerusalem the gol- 
den; of crystal seas, of the river of life, of 
the Paradise of God! It is a dream, but it 
goes down with us all glorious to the end ; 
flushing with more than sunset radiance the 
clouds that hang over the Valley of the 
Shadow. Toil grows lighter as we dream. 
Sorrow is tempered until in its place there 
comes a solemn gladness. There is gain in 
very loss—whether it be the loss of wealth, 
or power, or place, or health, or home, or 
cherished friends. Loss of life itself to him 
who gladly dreams this dream, he thinks, 
brings greatest gain of all. 

What glory if the dream be true! And 
what if it be but adream? It is the only 
one which thus far has never failed the sons 
of men. All else may end in dust and ashes 
long before the last scene comes. This 
alone blooms on to the end like the fabled 
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amaranth of the fair gardens it pictures, 
whose freshness is unfading. 

The Book of Time and of Eternity, which 
alone tells the story of Immortality, is, more 
than all others, the Book of the Dreamer. 


ation 
—_ 


MUSIC AND EDUCATION. 





N Boston recently Mr. H. E. Holt ad- 
dressed a large audience of teachers, edu- 
cators and others, at Chickering Hall, upon 
‘¢ Music in Education ; or How Children may 
be Taught to Think in Music.’’ The N. E. 
Journal speaks as follows of his work : 


Upon this subject he is peculiarly well quali- 
fied to speak, since he has demonstrated that 
music has a place in education and a value of 
its own as a means of mental discipline not 
second certainly to other branches which have 
long been faithfully taught. This view places 
music upon an educational basis, and entitles 
it to the recognition and support of educators 
everywhere as well as of music teachers, many 
of whom are awakening to the fact that the suc- 
cessful teaching of music involves more than 
the old-time instruction of the “‘ singing-master.”’ 
By way of introduction, he said that ‘‘ music 
may be so taught as to prove one of the most 
valuable means of mental discipline; and thus 
become an important educational factor aside 
from its own intrinsic value, entitling it to the 
recognition of teachers and educators. This 
feature, as such, has not until recently been ad- 
mitted or even understood. Indeed so wide- 
spread has been the idea that a thorough know- 
ledge of music could only be acquired by those 
who possess the gift of musical genius; and so 
general has been the custom of relying upon the 
artificial aids afforded by various musical instru- 
ments, that neither educators nor musicians 
themselves have been prepared to realize the 
results which may be obtained when correct 
educational principles and methods are applied 
to the teaching of the subject. When music 
takes its place, as it is sure to do ere long, 
among the essentials of a sound education, and 
is taken up by the teaching profession and 
taught with the same intelligence which has 
long been given to other and certainly not more 
important branches, we shall see such a profi- 
ciency in singing as was never before wit- 
nessed.”” 

A very interesting and attractive feature of the 
lecture was the presence of a class of twenty-six 
little boys and girls, averaging nine years of age, 
from one of the Dedham schools. This class, 
which Mr. Holt had never seen before, showed 
their ability to sing readily any scale-interval in 
the different keys; also to sing any modulation 
from one key to another, thinking the pitch of 
each sound as it was sung. They also rendered, 
without hesitation or confusion, exercises in two 
and three parts, showing an unmistakable know- 
ledge of sounds when combined in two and 
three-part singing. The results in teaching 
time from the use ‘of a time language composed 
of four vowels and seven consonants was also 
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very gratifying. Mr. Holt claims that every 
distinct musical idea in the pitch or length ot 
sounds should have-in the teaching of music an 
oral name. In this time-language the vowels 
name the accents, and the consonants the length 
of the sounds. 


-— 
_ 


LATIN AND GREEK NAMES. 





HE following extract from J. T. Trow- 
bridge’s new serial, ‘‘The Scarlet Tan- 
ager,’’ is a clear and simple explanation of 
the reasons for giving to flowers and trees, 
beasts, birds and fishes, the long and, to 
many, unintelligible Greek and Latin names 
they all bear: ; 

«¢¢ But I can’t see the use of giving Latin 
and Greek names to birds and things, now- 
adays,’ said Gaspar. 

‘¢¢ Perhaps I can explain it to you,’ said 
the master. ‘Take the picus auratus, for 
instance. We have seen that it has several 
common names; one of which, certainly, 
belongs to another bird. So, if a person 
speaks of a yellow-hammer, how are you to 
know whether he means this or the Euro- 
pean species? In ordinary conversation 
you may think that is not very important ; 
but in all scientific descriptions, it is neces- 
sary that such names shall be used as can- 
not be misunderstood.’ 

‘*¢But why can’t men of science agree 
upon English names?’ the boy inquired. 

‘‘ That isasensible question. The answer 
to it is that all men of science are not Eng- 
lish-speaking people. There are German, 
French, Spanish, Swedish, Dutch, and Rus- 
sian ornithologists, and those of many other 
countries. Now, it is true, they might all 
agree upon an English name for each bird; 
but it would be as unreasonable for us to ex- 
pect that of foreigners, as we would consider 
it, if we were all required to learn a French 
or a Dutch name. It really seems much 
simpler and more convenient to use Latin 
and Greek names, which learned men in all 
countries agree upon and understand; so 
that a German man of science will know 
just what a Spanish man of science is writ- 
ing about, if he uses-correct scientific terms. 
Now, take the case of this very bird. A 
Swedish naturalist named Linnzeus, who was 
a great botanist, and classified and gave 
scientific names to plants, also gave names 
to many birds—to this species, I suppose, 
among others; so that when picus auratus - 
is alluded to by any writer in any language, 
ornithologists know just what bird is meant. 
So, you see, these scientific terms that you 
dislike form a sort of universal language un- 
derstood by men of science the world over.”’ 
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OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 





THE READING SUPERINTENDENCY. 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
HARRISBURG, JUNE 26, 1884. 

To the Board of School Controllers of Read- 
ing City. 

Dear Sirs :—This Department has received 
your certificate of the election of Mr. J. T. Val- 
entine, Superintendent of Common Schools in 
the City of Reading. We cannot, without vio- 
lation of the law, respond to the same by issuing 
a_ commission. We have no reason for this 
refusal to commission other than this, viz., that 
the Superintendent elect.has not had ‘‘ successful 
experience in teaching within three years of the 
time of his election.”” This, however, is of itself 
sufficient to justify us in withholding the com- 
mission. The law very properly assumes that 
the office of Superintendent of schools demands 
not only good moral character and advanced 
scholarship, but also that familiarity with the 
methods of instruction and with the various 
details of school management, which recent 
experience in teaching alone can give. 

What you may do, in view of this refusal to 
commission, is left to your own good judgment. 

Yours very respectfully, 
E. E. HIGBEE, 
Supt. Public Instruction. 
en 


GREENE COUNTY CASE. 





HARRISBURG, June 13, 1884. 

HE present case for adjudication grows out 

of a protest, in legal form, forwarded to this 
department, and signed by the requisite num- 
ber of school directors of Greene County, in 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, also by a 
number of respectable citizens of said county 
and Commonwealth, together with the required 
affidavit of three of the protesting school direc- 
tors, sworn to and subscribed before James C. 
Sayers, notary public, on the Igth day of May 
A. D. 1884. 

Said protest is against commissioning J. M. 
Herrington, County Superintendent of Com- 
mon Schools for the County of Greene, alleging 
that at the triennial convention of school direc- 
tors held at Waynesburg on May 6th, A. D. 
1884, for the purpose of choosing a County 
Superintendent of Common Schools for said 
county, there were present J. B. Roberts and 
Dennis Smith, of Greene township, and C. A. 
Wolverton, of Greensboro, and Thomas Hiner- 
man, of Alleppo township, who voted at each 
ballot of said convention, and who were at the 
same time holding and exercising the office of 
Auditor of their respective boroughs or town- 
ships. 

Had the votes of these four men been ex- 
cluded, as the protestants aver they should 
have been.in accordance with the Act of As- 
sembly, approved May 18th, 1876, (‘‘ No person 
hereafter elected shall be capable of holding 





and exercising the office of school director, con- 
stable, pathmaster, or commissioner of roads, 
and that of township or borough auditor’), 
then the majority of votes, it is claimed, would 
have been in favor of the rival candidate, J. W. 
Iams; who, therefore, according to the peti- 
tion of the protestants, should receive the com- 
mission instead of J. M. Herrington, whose 
certificate of election the President and Secre- 
tary of the convention signed and forwarded to 
this deparment. 

Such in brief is the nature and substance of 
the protest, on the ground of which a hearing 
was granted. 

The facts, as elicited by the hearing, are 
these, to wit: That the triennial convention of 
school directors of Greene County assembled in 
the court house at Waynesburg on May 6th, 
A. D. 1884, legal notice of said convention hav- 
ing been given; that the convention organized 
by the election of John Laidly president, James 
E. Sayers secretary, and J. T. Ullom and ‘\\ 
S. Throckmorton tellers, with an enrollment cf 
125 members; that no challenge was made 
against the correctness or legality of said en- 
rollment; that, by order of the President, the 
convention proceeded at once to ballot for 
County Superintendent; that the result of the 
first ballot, as reported by the tellers and an- 
nounced by the president, was 62 votes for J. 
W. Iams, 60 votes for J. M. Herrington, 2 votes 
for Wm. M. Nickerson, 1 present and not vot- 
ing; that there being no majority of all the votes 
for any one candidate, the President ordered a 
second ballot, no one having raised the issue of 
any illegal voting; that, before the taking of 
the second ballot, an additional director pre- 
sented himself, making the enrollment 126; 
that, on second ballot, the tellers discovered a 
disagreement in their count, one teller having 
counted 64 votes for J. W. Iams, and 62 votes 
for J. M. Herrington; the other teller having 
counted 63 votes for J. W. Iams, and 62 votes 
for J. M. Herrington, not giving J. W. lams 
the requisite majority of the votes enrolled; 
that this disagreement in-the count of the tellers 
was reported by them to the Secretary; that, 
in view of this, the President, without-any in- 
tention of defeating the wishes of the conven- 
tion, ordered a new ballot, against which no 
objection was raised; that, so far as could be 
gained by the testimony, the whole convention 
acquiesced in this solution of the difficulty; 
that this third ballot, likewise, came to no issue, 
the tellers discovering before said ballot was 
concluded that they had miscounted ; that they 
so reported to the Secretary, and that the Pres- 
ident ordered a new ballot; that on this fourth 
ballot an issue was reached, both tellers agree- 
ing in their count, and no objections of. any 
kind having been raised; that the result as re- 
ported was, 64 votes for J. M. Herrington, and 
62 votes for J. W. Iams; that J. M. Herrington, 
having received a majority of the votes of the 
enrolled members, was declared by the Presi- 
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dent duly elected, and that his certificate was 
made out and forwarded to this Department, 
and filed there, as received May g, 1884. 

From this statement of facts, based upon 
sworn and uncontradicted testimony, and no 
objections having been raised at any time dur- 
ing the sessions of the convention either against 
the balloting or against the legal right of any 
individual to vote, and no evidence whatever 
appearing of any attempt on the part of the 
President of the convention to thwart the choice 
of the voters by any arbitrary measures, it is 
quite plain that J. M. Herrington was the legal 
choice of the convention, Arovided all the direc- 
tors present and enrolled were properly qualt- 
fied to vote. 

The whole question, therefore, is pivoted upon 
this point, whether J. B. Roberts, Dennis Smith, 
C. A. Wolverton and Thomas Hinerman were, 
if holding and exercising the office of auditor 
in their respective townships or boroughs, there- 
by disenabled to vote for County Superinten- 
dent, and whether their votes can be rejected 
as illegal by the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, while investigating the legality of an 
election under authority of Act of Assembly ap- 
proved April 16th, A. D. 1865. 

The facts relating to this phase of the inves- 
tigation, as elicited by the hearing, are these, 
to wit: 

J. B. Roberts voted for J. M. Herrington 
under color of title as school -director of his 
township. He was elected auditor of Greene 
township April 1st, 1884, ahd was elected school 
director in 1883, his term of office beginning 
by law on the first Monday in-June, 1883. He 
had not qualified as auditor previous to the tri- 
ennial convention May 6, 1884, at which con- 
vention he was enrolled and voted. 

Dennis Smith voted for J. M. Herrington 
under color of title as school director of his 
township. He was elected auditor and school 
director in 1882, and had acted in both capaci- 
ties. 

Thomas Hinerman voted for J. W. Iams 
under color of title as school director of Alleppo 
township. He was elected auditor and school 
director of the same township in 1882. He re- 
signed his office of auditor previous to the con- 
vention at which he voted, and continued to 
act as school director. 

We have detailed these facts, not because we 
are willing or feel authorized to settle the ques- 
tion whether each and all of these men above 
mentioned have or have not the warrant of law 
to act in their townships and boroughs as audi- 
tors or as school directors, but to bring to light 
the wrong condition of affairs, which at least in 
two of the above cases manifests either a gross 
ignorance of the law, or an equally gross dis- 
regard of its plain mandates. 

The evils which the Act of May 18, 1876, in 
declaring the two offices incompatible, seeks to 
guard against, are only possible in the action 
of school directors within their own boroughs 
or townships, and not when exercising the 
more general function of choosing a County 
Superintendent. Neither are these evils merely 
imaginary, but of such probable occurrence as 
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fully to justify the wisdom of the law. There 
can be no excuse whatever for the violation of 
it. No school director should for a moment 
attempt to hold and exercise his office while at 
the same time he is an acting borough or town- 
ship auditor. He should promptly resign the 
one office before entering upon, the duties of 
the other. In case this is not done, immediate 
action should be taken to show that he is acting * 
in either office without warrant of law. The 
Superintendent of Public Instruction has. full 
authority to explain the law to the directors, and 
assure them of their illegal action. He cannot, 
however, step into the individual school district, 
and remove the usurping directors thereof. 
This belongs to another tribunal, easy of access 
and prompt to act. Further, even had he the 
authority, in settling a disputed election _ of 
County Superintendent, to rule out a director's 
vote, without the preceding trial, and conviction 
of an unwarranted title in his case by proper 
process, it would be unwise to do so. It would 
make a collateral issue, and one which can 
only arise every third year, and then only ina 
case where the evils which the law seeks to 
guard against cannot have place—it would 
make such collateral issue, we repeat, the very 
occasion and time of determining a question of 
title capable of prompt determination at any 
time, without the unnecessary addition of an- 
other process and another tribunal, acting at 
distant periods of time. 

Our decision, therefore, is, that J. M. Her- 
rington is entitled to his commission in accor- 
dance with his certificate of election received 
and filed in the office of this department: and 
said commission will be forwarded to him, and 
he will exercise the office of County Superinten- 
dent of Common Schools in Greene County 
during his term, or until his warrant for holding 
said commission shall be set aside by a higher 


court. E. E. HiGBEE, 
Supt. Pub. Instruction.. 
—_——_———____—_ 


ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 
BuTLER.—Supt. Murtland: Many districts. 
have abandoned summer schools. This is a 
step in the right direction. Miss Maud Bingham, 
a graduate of Edinboro, resigned her position as. 
teacher in Slippery Rock, on account of the ill- 
ness of her sister. Miss Bingham is one of the 
best teachers in the county. This county has. 
never re-elected a county superintendent. Many 
directors, who three years ago were enthusiasti- 
cally in favor of re-election, were this year op- 
posed to it because the candidate was not of the- 
right political complexion. The plan of electing 
is wrong. If delegates could vote by ballot, 
politics would not enter into the contest. The: 
Butler schools close successfully. 
CARBON.—Supt. Balliet: The high schools: 
of the county closed this month. There were 
graduating classes at Tresckow, Audenried, 
East Mauch Chunk, Lehighton, and Weatherly, 
The course of study, adopted two years ago, has 
been largely the means of building up these 
schools. Mr. T. A. Snyder,~principal of the: 
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* Lehighton schools, has been elected as my suc- 
cessor. He has had remarkable success in 
building up the schools under his charge, and 
will make a very efficient superintendent. I 
desire to express my deep appreciation of the 
flattering expression of approval and commenda- 
tion of my work, on my declining a re-election, 
by the convention of school directors, in the 
way of a series of formal resolutions, which were 
unanimously adopted. Excellent work has 
been done also in East Mauch Chunk, Lehigh- 
ton, Lansford, and otber places. Mr. D. F. 
Smith, principal of the Lansford schools, has 
resigned. He has been one of our most suc- 
cessful teachers. 

CLARION. —Supt. Anderson: The winter 
schools of the county are all closed, and many 
of the teachers are attending school. We feel 
that the school-work during the past year has 
been a success. Many of the teachers did 
excellent work. The private schools are all 
well patronized. 

CLEARFIELD.—Supt. McQuown: During the 
month I have been engaged in the preparation 
of my annual reports, and finishing up the work 
of my term of office. The great fire that swept 
away the town of Brisbin, on the 2d of May, 
destroyed all the school property. The buildings 
were comparatively new and well furnished. 

HUNTINGDON.—Supt. Baker: All except the 
Huntingdon borough schools have closed. A 
great many teachers are attending school to pre- 
pare themselves better for the responsible duties 
of their office, and directors are building new 
houses. These facts indicate progress, which I 
am glad to be able to report, and I hope the 
current may not only continue, but increase in 
intensity and speed. 

JEFFERSON.—Supt. Kelly: All our schools 
have closed excepting those of Brookville. A 
few of our teachers are attending at State Nor- 
mal Schools, while many are going to our sum- 
mer normals at home. 

JuNIATA.—Supt. Smith: On the 2oth inst. I 
attended the examination of the S. O. School at 
McAllisterville. It was very largely attended 
by friends, and having examined a number of 
grades myself, I can but speak admiringly of the 
progress made there. The general appearance 
of things—order, cleanliness, sanitary condition, 
etc.—is all that could be wished. Public senti- 
ment will be largely in favor of the school in 
consequence. 

LAWRENCE.—Supt. Balph: The school terms 
of the county closed in March, except in three 
districts, Neshannock, Union, and Wilmington 
borough, which have a continuous term of sever 
months. The schools have, as a rule, been well 
taught. Noserious case of failure has occurred. 
The wages were advanced in a number of dis- 
tricts, and several more adopted the plan of a 
continuous term under the same teacher. The 
average of teachers’ salaries has steadily 
advanced for several years past, with very ap- 
parent good results. With better wages and 
steadier employment, the best teachers can be 
secured, and good teachers give an assurance 

-of good schools. 

LEBANON.—Supt. Bodenhorn: Prof. S. O. 
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Goho opened his Normal Institute in Annville, 
April 21st, for an eight weeks’ term. He has 
one hundred and thirty-seven enrolled. t 

LEHIGH.—Supt. Knauss: Prof. W. H. Rauch 
is conducting a normal class of twenty-three 
students at New Tripoli. 

McKEAn. — Supt. Campbell: During the 
month the schools of Creole, Annin, Liberty, and 
a number of other districts, began their summer 
term. These include all but four of the summer 
schools. All the long-term schools are closed 
except Foster. It thus appears that two-fifths 
of the districts have adopted the continuous 
term. 

MIFFLIN. — Supt. McClenahen: Four new 
houses will be built during the summer; one in 
Armagh, one in Derry, one in Granville, one in 
Oliver—and probably one in Union. The Lewis- 
town schools closed May 20th. Summer schools 
are in session in various parts of the county; 
three in Milroy, two in McVeytown, one in 
Allenville, one in Siglerville, etc. Prof. Cope 
expected to commence a five weeks’ term in 
Lewistown, Monday, May 26th, especially for 
teachers and those preparing for teaching. 

NORTHUMBERLAND.—Supt. Wolverton: The 
schools are closed in nearly all the districts. 
Numerous private schools have been opened, 
because the terms of five and eight months were 
too short to satisfy the people. A local institute 
in Springfield was held with good results dur- 
ing the month. Deputy Supt. Houck lectured 
in the Opera House, Shamokin, to an apprecia- 
tive audience, on ‘‘ What we owe the children.” 
Supt. Harpel, of Shamokin, with his corps of 
teachers, well known for their good work, added 
much to the interest of the institute. The Coal 
township board deserves great credit for its zeal 
and progressiveness in all educational move- 
ments. 

SOMERSET.—Supt. Weller: Normal schools 
are being held in. Berlin, Meyersdale, Conflu- 
ence,and Ursina. Many teachers are in attend- 
ance. Milford district has made the contract 
for the building of a new house, which when 
completed will be the finest in the district. 

Union.—Supt. Johnson: On the evening of 
May 2oth, one of Lewisburg’s annual festivities 
occurred, in the form of the graduating exercises 
of the grammar schools. Music Hall was liter- 
ally packed from orchestra to gallery long 
before the hour of opening. As usual, the dis- 
play of flowers was elaborate. The young 
ladies were all dressed in white, and their essays 
did them credit, while the young men handled 
their orations ably. .The Cornet Band enlivened 
the occasion with delightful music. The gradu- 
ates received diplomas and handsome gold 
medals. 

WayYNE.—Supt. Larrabee: A good year’s 
work has been done in the schools of Wayne 
county; teachers have been faithful, pupils 
studious, and the people interested. After six 
years of service, I now cheerfully resign the re- 
sponsibilities of the superintendency. Not being 
a candidate for reélection, I leave with the 
kindest feeling toward. directors, teachers, 
pupils, and patrons. My successor, Mr. 
Kennedy, was once my pupil, and I know him 
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to be well fitted for the office. I am certain 
that he will have a successful administration. 
I desire, in submitting this my last monthly 
report, to express my heartfelt gratitude for the 
many kindnesses and favors received from the 
State Department. ; 

ALLEGHENY City.—Supt. Morrow: The at- 
tendance during the month of April was very 
large, being a gain of 510 pupils over April of 
last year. Rev. Dr. Hurst gave us a very elo- 
quent lecture at the evening session of our 
Institute, on the subject. ‘‘ What constitutes a 
scholar?’ Prof. John T. Daniel read a live 
paper at the morning session of the same Insti- 
tute on “‘ The New Education.”” [See page 13.] 

BEAVER FALLS. — Supt. Knight: Twelve 
pupils were graduated from our high school this 
year. The commencement exercises were 
witnessed by at least one thousand persons. 
The exercises throughout were unusually good. 
A class of twenty passed the examination for 
the high school, and were granted certificates of 
admission, the percentage ranging 94 to 98 on 
the same questions | used in the examination of 
teachers. 

Corry.—Supt. Colegrove: Our enterprising 
board of directors have purchased some fine 
geological specimens for the use of the high 
school. Our schools have suffered considerably 
from sickness in the corps of teachers. 

DuNnMORE Boro’.—Supt. Fowler: Our school 
month and year closed on the 2oth inst. We 
spent the last two weeks in examination and re- 
views. Four pupils graduated from the high 
school. The closing exercises were largely at- 
tended. 

Easton.—Supt. Cottingham: The board of 
controllers having secured a lot of large dimen- 
sions, and bounded on all sides by public streets, 
have, since my last report, adopted a plan 
and awarded the contract for the erection of a 
neat and commodious school building of eight 
rooms. The rooms will be twenty-five by 
thirty-five feet in the clear, and are to be 
thoroughly equipped with all the modern 
improvements in school-room appointments. 

HARRISBURG.—Supt. Foose: The pupils of 
the Girls’ high school gave a public entertain- 
ment at the Opera House on the evening of 
May 2d, which was largely attended by the 
citizens. They realized considerably over $100, 
which is to be appropriated for books for the 
use of the school. 

HAZLETON.—Supt. Harman: Much interest 
was manifested in the “ Exposition of Work” 
that took place in the Town Hall the last week 
ofschool. Parents had an excellent opportunity 
to examine the work of their children, and to 
compare it with that of other pupils of the same 
grade. Teachers were much encouraged by the 
interest taken by the friends of education, and 
by well-merited commendation of neat and ac- 
curate examination papers. On Friday even- 
ing, May 23d, our large hall was filled with an 
intelligent audience to witness the commence- 
ment exercises of the high school. Everything 
passed off pleasantly and satisfactorily. The 
outlook for next year in all departments is 
good. 
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LANCASTER.—Supt. Buehrle: The Board in- 
structed its Building Committee to purchase 
ground and proceed at once with the erection 
of a new building in the southern part of the 
city. The higher grade primary and the second- 
ary schools were supplied with globes. _ 

MAHANOY City.—Supt. Ballentine: The 
school board, more than a month ago, decided - 
to build a commodious school house on the site 
of one that is neither convenient nor healthy. 
When all things were ready for the contractor 
to proceed, an opposing party issued an injunc- 
tion (temporary) against the proposed building, 
on the grounds that—well, the grounds are too 
numerous to mention. The injunction has not 
yet been argued, but frequently postponed, so 
that it is gradually losing its temporary charac- 
ter. If the house is built according to specifica- 
tions, Mahanoy City will have the best school 
house (not the finest or costliest) in the county. 

NEw CASTLE.—Supt. Donaldson: The grad- 
uating class in the high school completed their 
work with the commencement exercises, which 
took place in the Opera House, May Ist. The 
class numbered thirteen, and is noted for hav- 
ing attained the highest average grade ever 
made in our high school. To show that New 
Castle takes a deep interest in our high school, 
over 1400 of her best citizens filled the Opera 
House. - 

NORRISTOWN.—Supt. Gotwals: The board of 
directors are making the necessary preparations 
towards establishing a public library in accord- 
ance with the bequest made in the will of the 
late Wm. McCann. The amount left is $10,- 
ooo, of which $2,000 is to be expended in the 
immediate purchase of books, and the remain- 
der to be kept in trust, and the proceeds used 
for the support of the library. The will pro- 
vides that the library shall be under the control 
of the school directors, and the books free to all 
above ten years of age. The board held a 
meeting recently, for the purpose of consider- 
ing the character of this library. The citizens 
had been invited, and were given an oppor- 
tunity to express their opinions. From the sen- 
timents expressed it was inferred that it would 
be advisable to set apart a'considerable sum for 
a good reference library. It is to be hoped that 
the greatest care will be taken in the selection 
of books, to the end that the library may prove 
to be a truly sound educational agency. 

SCRANTON.—Sup’t. Roney: A two-story frame 
building, which has been in course of erection 
for several months, was completed during May ‘ 
and occupied for school purposes. This build- 
ing, designated as ‘‘No. 30 School,” contains 
two large rooms and four recitation rooms, with 
seating capacity for 300 pupils. A two-story 
brick addition to No. 9 school was also com- 
pleted and occupied during the month. The 
addition contains two large rooms and four re- 
citation rooms, capable of seating 300 pupils. 

SHAMOKIN.—Sup’t. Harpel: The local insti- 
tute of Coal township held by Sup’t. Wolverton 
in April was attended by our corps of teachers, 
the School Board having allowed them the 
time. Dep. Supt. Henry Houck lectured recently 
in the G. A. R. Opera House. 
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IN instrumental music, even more than in singing, 
much depends on the fidelity and earnestness of the 
upil. It is true that if the lesson be very long and 
intricate, it is not possible for each pupil to play it 
through with close criticism; but individual perform- 
ance is not the most important part of teaching; we 
are all more orlessimitative, and learn by example and 
recept, by the mistakes and successes of others. Num- 
bersix on Monday should be number oneon Thursday, 
and in turn become a model or a beacon. The stim- 
ulus that is assumed by the associating of pupils in this 
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work is tooimportant to be overlooked. Apart from that 
instinct inhuman nature manifested in a desire to excel 
and surpass others in any contest, the habit of playing 
and singing in the presence of others tends to banish 
shyness ; and that wretched manvais honte which many 
of us know to our cost keeps silent many a music lover 
who, it may be, is no mean performer, but, unused to 
displaying his or her talent before others than the 
teacher, is overwhelmed with fright when asked to con- 
fer pleasure, getting only a partial and individual en- 
joyment out of a large expenditure of time and money. 





VIVA L’AMERICA. 





Declamatio. 








3. To 





Freedom’s proud ban- ner floats in 
Shamebe his mem- ’ry, scorn be 
Our stripes and stars still proud - ly 


a. 












dai-ly arise! 






Chorus. 





Throughout the world, our mot-to 





IN the spring of 1863 two great armies encamped 
on either side of the Rappahannock River, one in blue 
and the other in gray. One evening, as twilight fell, 
the bands of music on the Union side began to play 
their martial music, the “Star Spangled Banner” and 
“ Rally Round the Flag ;”’ and that challenge of music 
was taken.up by those upon the other side, who 
responded with the “ Bonnie Blue Flag” and “Away 
Down South in Dixie.” It was borne in upon the 
soul of a single soldier in one of those army bands to 
begin a sweeter and more tender air, and slowly, as 
he played it, they joined in a sort of chorus of all the 


t.No - ble Re-pub-lic! happiest of lands! Fore-most of na - tions 
2. Should ev-er trai-tor rise in theland, Curs’d be his home-stead, wither’d his hand; 
all her he - roes, jus - tice,andfame; To all her foes, a 






the skies! 
his lot, Ex - ile his her - i - tage, 
shall wave, Em - blem of Lib- er - ty— 


U - nit -ed we stand, di - vided we fall, 
his name a blot. U - nit-ed we stand, di - vided we fall, Granting a home and freedom to all; 
Flag of the brave! U - nit - ed we stand, di - vided we fall, Gladly we’ll die at our country’s call ; 





shall be, 
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H. Mrrrarp. 
By per. Wm. A. Ponp & Co. 
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Union for-ev - er, freedom for all; 
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~ Vi-va lAmer-i-ca, Home of the Free! 
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instruments upon the Union side, until finally a great 
and mighty tide of harmonyswelled up and down our 
army—‘ Home, Sweet Home.”’ When they had fin- 
ished there was no challenge yonder, for every band 
upon that farther shore had taken up the lovely air, 
so attuned to all that is holiest and dearest, and one 
grand chorus of the two great hosts went up to God. 
When they had finished, from the boys in gray came 
a challenge, “Three cheers for home!’ and as they 
went resounding through the skies from both sides of 
the river, “something upon the soldiers’ cheeks washed 
off the stains of powder.” — Frances E. Willard. 











